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Lelters on Popular Education, addressed to the People of North Carolina. 
Hillsborough: Dennis Heartt, Printer, 1832. 8vo. pp. 102. 


In preparing what may be our last number, we must endeavor 
to put aside the feelings which crowd upon us, and close our ac- 
counts, as well as we may in so brief compass, in regard to the great 
objects of the work. our list of subjects, and our stock of materi- 
als, contain much that has been only glanced at, and much that re- 
mains untouched, not only because we had not time or space, but 
because the busy world had not time to read or think. It is but a 
sorry consolation that this is the fate of most of our cotemporaries, - 
who call upon the world for these efforts — so unreasonable, except 
to obtain office or emolument; and yet it saves us some of the 
misgivings of conscience, which might otherwise arise. But we 
hope to secure indulgence from those who have favored us with 
books and pamphlets, so substantial in their value that we should 
have been reproached for doing justice to them, and so solid that 
they admitted neither of extracts or abridgment, by referring to 
the difficulties which surround us. 

We have often taken up the able pamphlet at the head of this 
article, with which we were favored long since by Pres. Caldwell, 
of the University of North Carolina, and laid it down again, in 
despair of making any such use of it as the author desired, or the 
subject claimed. We cannot, however, suffer the year to close, 
without some account of its contents. 

The first and most important part of the pamphlet consists of 
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eleven letters by Pres. Caldwell, addressed to the people of North 
Carolina ; and first published in the Raleigh Register. 

It appears from these letters and the preface which accompanies 
them, that a few years previous to the time of their appearance, the 
attention of the North Carolina Legislature had been directed to the 
subject of common education, and that they closed their proceedings 
by appointing a standing committee of four persons, from the com- 
munity at large, whose duty it should be to consider well the sub- 
ject of popular education, and report to the Assembly at their next 
session. ‘The committee never met, but a report was drawn up 
by the chairman and sent to other members ; and as no other report 
was prepared, this paper finally went to the Legislature as the re- 
port of the committee. But the plan it proposed involved the cre- 
ation of funds so large, as its basis, that the object was defeated, 
and nothing was accomplished. Subsequently, however, Pres. C., 
who was one of the committee, and who has been for many years 
familiar with the state of education in North Carolina, presented 
to his countrymen the thoughts which form the substance of the 
‘ Letters.’ 

He first endeavors to rouse the public attention, by referring to 
the very great improvements which have been made in the meth- 
ods of instruction and discipline in other states ; and insists, that if 
his countrymen could have ocular demonstration of the wonderful 
progress which had been made in the art of teaching, they could 
not hesitate to take measures for instantly adopting them. 

In enumerating the difficulties in the way of improving popular 
education in that state, he mentions the general dislike to innova- 
tion ; their remoteness from other states and countries whose ex- 
ample might stimulate them to act; the general aversion of the 
people to taxation; indifference in regard to education itself; the 
scattered condition of the population; the hostility, even, of many 
to knowledge ; their want of commercial intercourse ; and the gen- 
era] unwillingness to submit to laws which appear to exercise the 
least constraint upon their actions. And though he regards some 
of these obstacles as insurmountable, yet many of them he thinks 
would cease, if the public could either witness or be made fully to 
understand the process of elementary instruction as conducted in 
some other states, especially New York, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. He regards the majority of the people as ready to sus- 
tain any system of common education which is practicable, provi- 
ded it does not involve taxation by legislative enactments. ‘This, it 
is supposed, must be given up. 

As preliminary to proposing a plan for the improvement of 
common education, Pres. C. takes a view of their present condi- 
tion. ‘The first and greatest evil mentioned, is the want of quali- 
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fied teachers. Any one who ‘ knows how to read, and write, and 

cypher,’ it is said, is regarded as fit to be a ‘ school-master.’ ‘Is a 
man,’ remarks Pres. C. ‘ constitutionally and habitually indolent, a 
; burden upon all from whom he can extract a support? Then 
there is one way of shaking him off; let us make him a school 
master! ‘To teach a school is, in the opinion of many, little else 
than sitting still and doing nothing. Has any man wasted all his 
| property, or ended in debt by indiscretion or misconduct? The 
business of school keeping stands wide open for his reception ; and 
here he sinks to the bottom, for want of capacity to support him- 
self. Has any one ruined himself, and done all he could to cor- 
rupt others by dissipation, drinking, seduction, and a course of 
irregularities? Nay, has he returned from a prison, after an igno- 
minious atonement for some violation of the laws? He is destitute 
of character and cannot be trusted; but presently he opens a 
school, and the children are seen flocking to it ; for if he is willing 
to act in that capacity, we shall all admit, that as he can read, write, 
and cypher to the square root, he will make an excellent school 
master. In short, it is no matter what the man is, or what his 
manners or principles; if he has escaped with his life from the 
penal code, we have the satisfaction to think that he can still have 
credit as a schoolmaster.’ 

Another considerable evil adverted to is the unhappy disagree- 
ment among neighbors, when schools are about to be instituted. 
For if there are a few who entertain correct opinions, and endeav- 
or to devise means for having a better school than formerly, the 
numbers who think otherwise oppose them, and generally carry 
their point. 

No wonder, as Pres. C. adds, that education in primary schools 
should be held in low estimation. It is a natural consequence in 
the state of things described ; and can never be otherwise so long 
as such a state of things continues. 

The next step is to show, that however desirable it might be to 

rovide for education on the plan of New York and some of the 
Northern states, that is, by establishing a fund, the avails of 
which shall be appropriated yearly to assist in the support of 
schools, it is utterly hopeless ; and he insists that the project ought 
at once to be abandoned, instead of wasting time and effort need- 
lessly. He supports his views by tabular estimates. 

What then can be done? ‘The first step whieh shall accomplish 
anything, he insists, is to establish an institution for the purpose of 
preparing teachers for their profession. ‘This opinion he supports, by 
liberal quotations from the Journal of Education, from the Christian 
Observer of England, and from addresses by Gov. Lincoln of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the late Gov. Clinton, of New York. He also re- 
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fers to existing facts in various quarters of the world, and to existing 
institutions in Eurcpe, especially those of Fellenberg and Pestalozzi. 
He proposes that the legislature should invest properly the Literary 
Fund of the State, amounting to $80,000 or $100,000, and apply 
the interest for the erection and support of a Central School, for 
preparing the instructors of elementary schools upon the most im- 
proved methods of instruction. ‘ Leta head teacher,’ he says, ‘ be 
selected, with time and opportunity for inquiry from the whole 
field of the United States, and a salary be allowed him to take 
charge of the institution ; and in this central school, let him train 
men sent to it, from all the counties of the state. A single year 
need not pass, after teachers thus formed should have commenced 
their operations, till a demand for them would be heard, clamorous 
for more than could be supplied. Give us such teachers as those, 
would be the cry, and we, too, will have a school for our children.’ 

To effect this object he proposes that the legislature should ap- 
point a Board of Education, whose first duty it would be to deter- 
mine on the site of this institution. By the name of Central, Pres. 
C. does not mean that the institution ought to be in the centre of 
the state ; but only that wherever it is, it will be a central point of 
action for diffusing the blessings of elementary education. In the 
Board of Education it is thought the principal ought to be inclu- 
ded; as his practical knowledge must necessarily be of great use 
to them. 

The buildings, constructed with simplicity and plainness, need 
not cost, in that state, more than $6000 at first; and additions 
might be made afterwards, as circumstances might seem to demand. 

The Board of Education ought also to provide a library for the 
institution, and to have the general oversight of all its concerns ; 
suggesting, from time to time, their improvements, and making an- 
nual reports. 

In answer to the question — How is the projected school to be fill- 
ed with candidates for the profession of teaching? he proposes 
to have each county appoint five or seven Commissioners, to be 
governed by certain rules prescribed by the legislature ; whose 
duty it shall be to receive the names of all applicants; from which 
they shall select as many as the county in which they belong will 
consent to support, at $100 a year. If more than $100 be neces- 
sary, let it be added by themselves or their friends. ‘The candi- 
dates, before admission, may be required to enter into bond, with 
competent security to the county commissioners, that should they 
afterwards desert the profession for which they are thus educated 
at public expense, they shall replace the sum expended by the 
county upon their education. They may, however, be released 
at any time from this obligation by the school commissioners, should 
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they think proper to remit it. Let it be understood, also, that the 
first three months after the entrance of a candidate into the central 
school, shall be a period of probation. At any time during this 
period, or at the expiration of it, he may be discharged from the 
school by the Board of Education, or a majority of them, with or 
without reasons rendered for such dismission. He may be dis- 
missed also, at any time afterwards for misconduct, by the same 
authority.’ 

At the close of the course, whether a longer or shorter course 
shall be prescribed, it is proposed that the candidate receive a cer- 
tificate, signed by the principal of the school and by the members 
of the Board ; and public examinations should be held for this 
purpose. But every such qualified instructor shall be bound to 
teach in the county which educated him. 

The central school should always have one or more primary 
schools connected with it ‘ for exemplification to the candidates, of 
the instruction in such schools.’ These being conducted under the 
direction of the principal, who receives a salary, should afford tu- 
ition to their pupils gratuitously. 

‘Whether grounds should be annexed, for manual labor, and to 
aid in the subsistence of the candidates,’ says Pres. C. ‘is an 
inquiry worthy of consideration. Besides hardy exercise united 
with usefulness, it would tend to rescue bodily toil from the degra- 
dation which is connected with it, by a cause of unhappy opera- 
tion among ourselves. Such employment would act powerfully in 
preventing the candidate from being corrupted by impressions that 
he is to be regarded as one entitled to privileges and exemptions. 
He is to be a man also who knows no vain distinctions between 
himself and the humblest citizen of the state.’ 

The course of education and the time necessary to complete it, 
are not proposed. ‘Two years are, indeed, incidentally mentioned, 
but not with much confidence ; as it would doubtless be a matter 
which existing circumstances alone could determine. 

A large space in these letters is devoted to the purpose of show- 
ing that education is as necessary to prepare men for the school- 
master’s profession, as for that of the lawyer, the physician, the 
mariner and thecabinet-maker ; and that the education of the young 
consists in something more than merely learning to read, write and 
cypher. In a large proportion of several of the last chapters Pres. 
C. endeavors to convince the people of North Carolina that 
what is proposed is practicable ; attended with little, if any addi- 
tional present expense ; and productive of great future advantages, 
— national, individual, and social. Some of the considerations 
which are presented in the hope of rousing his countrymen, are 
truly eloquent ; and we are convinced that so far as they were 
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read, they could never have been read in vain. The following is a 
sad cofirmation of the views we have formerly expressed : 

‘Let us place before us in imagination the thousands, may 
I not say the hundred thousands of our people, old and young, 
that cannot read. With this prospect in view for a little time 
only, could we convey in adequate expressions the feelings 
which it would excite in our bosoms? A wilderness of minds 
springing into life, and advancing through its tract of years, un- 
taught, untutored, groping their way in darkness, except where a 
few rays break in upon them from the floating information of the 
times. 

‘Let us look into the dwelling of many a family, into which a 
book has never entered. A throng of children is presently before 
us. They are growing up in all the wildness of nature. Their 
expression is marked with no traits of gentleness or the mild affec- 
tions to engage the eye ; no lineaments denoting intelligence made 
interesting with variety of thought. An inquisitive and wondering 
gaze indicates that the emotions and ideas excited in them are vague 
and indefinable. ‘The indurated muscles and sharpened features, 
manifest the want of a humanizing influence within. The veins 
swell not with a free and expanded flow, illuminated and sweeten- 
ed by the genial and diversified actions of the heart. How shall it 
be otherwise, since no culture of the mind or the affections, has ever 
softened the original asperity of nature, and the countenance is the 
index of the few accidental thoughts and unmitigated dispositions 
that reign within. No system appears in the household of a moth- 
er, who in like manner was cast upon existence without a moulding 
or directing hand. She too was left to take the path which might 
offer to an eye untaught to discriminate, and to pursue it whitherso- 
ever its random course might lead. To her offspring, she has im- 
parted life. Her instincts have impelled her to appease the cravings 
of their appetite, and to guard them from instant danger. The 
father has never been qualified to teach his children, or train them 
to a system of principles and conduct. He too was destitute of the 
knowledge requisite for their instruction, himself having never 
learned. In the rising race, no respect for parents appears ; no af- 
fectionate regard for their warning voice. No control of the pas- 
sions is discoverable in words or actions, no self-denial, no quick 
compliance with the directions of a mother, nor of a father, unless 
from apprehended wrath which may burst into an incalculable 
storm. Who of us has not observed in the children of such cir- 
cumstances, a ferocity and uncertainty at which the spectator re- 
coils with indefinable apprehension for the consequences. Their 
motives to action are the feelings of the moment. These succeed 
each other with caprice unchastened by a wisdom which knows 
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their native and growing violence. ‘Their menacing impulses strike 
the ear from any chord in all the wide diapason of the passions. 
Even in their sports a jarring and discordant warshness is felt, with 
sensations at once painful and portentous. Their resentments give 
evidence of revenge conceived, repressed perhaps by the fear of a 
power to revenge with superior force. In grief or joy, extremes 
still predominate, marked with sullen depression or violent trans- 
port. In intercourse they are gregarious rather than social. To 
strangers they look with suspicion: perhaps they fly with panic, 
suggesting anew whether Hobbes may not have been right in his 
inhuman doctrine, that ‘a state of nature is a state of war.’ To 
infant minds placed in this moral desert, no God occurs as the cre- 
ator of the world, the disposer of events, an object of reverence, 
gratitude, love, obedience, or fear. Dismal superstitions crowd their 
thoughts of an invisible world. Witchcraft, and wandering ghosts, 
often fill their conversation with horror, and their bosoms with dis- 
may. Conscience knows not its proper office, and becomes harden- 
ed in insensibility after being long ridiculed for its superstitious fears. 
The true God is hardly known to them as their heavenly Father, 
whose presence may encourage them in goodness, deter them from 
evil, and console them in distress. No Saviour is understood in his 
proper character, radiant with beams of mercy. No gospel of 
peace can find access into the bosom of one who cannot read its 
messages of grace, and who is surrounded by others equally exclu- 
ded from them. No Spirit is known as a monitor of good, to 
soften the flinty heart, to dissolve it in the penitence of guilt, to 
enamor it with the beauties and glories of the Divine nature, and 
assimilate it to the pure and blissful atinosphere of the skies. To 
one thus destitute of opportunity and education, heaven is out of 
sight, and hell but a note in language, to which his voice and his 
ear have been tuned to give force to folly, or to vent the violence 
of the passions.’ 

The Appendix consists of several important papers, which are 
designed to show to the people of North Carolina the nature and 
character of the improvements in education in other states, derived 
from the Journal of Education, and reports and pamphlets publish- 
ed at the north on this subject. 

The whole pamphlet of Pres. Caldwell is abundant in facts, and 
replete with interest ; and would form a valuable addition to the li- 
brary of every friend of common school instruction. 

To the views of a republican citizen, we beg leave to add those 
of a British subject, (one we presume who stands near the throne,) 
On the same points, from a late Edinburgh Review. 

‘ Those (if there are now any) who argue against the expedi- 
ency of universal education, are not deserving of an answer. ‘Those 
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who, admitting this, maintain that the supply of education should, 
like other articles of industry, be left to follow the demand, forget 
that here, demand and supply are necessarily co-existent and co- 
extensive ; — that it is education which creates the want, which 
education only can satisfy. Those again who, conceding all this, 
contend that the creation and supply of this demand should be 
abandoned by the state to private intelligence and philanthropy, 
are contradicted both by reasoning and fact. This opinion, in- 
deed, has been rarely advanced in all its comprehension. Even 
those (as Dr Adam Smith) who argue that the instruction of the 
higher orders should be left free to private competition, still admit 
that the interference of the state is necessary to ensure the educa- 
tion of the lower. All experience demonstrates this. No coun- 
tries present a more remarkable contrast in this respect, than 
England and Germany. In the former, the state has done nothing 
for the education of the people, and private benevolence more 
than has been attempted elsewhere ; in the latter, the government 
has done everything, and left to private benevolence almost nothing 
to effect. The English people are, however, the lowest, the 
_ German people the highest, in the scale of knowledge. All that 
Scotland enjoys of popular education above the other kingdoms of 
the British Empire, she owes to the State; and among the prin- 
cipalities of Germany, from Prussia down to Hesse-Cassel, edu- 
cation is uniformly found to prosper exactly in proportion to the 
extent of interference, and to the unremitted watchfulness of gov- 
ernment. The geuveral conclusion against the expediency of all 
public regulation of the higher instruction, is wholly drawn from 
particular instances of this regulation having been inexpediently 
applied. Even of these, the greaternumber are cases in which 
the state, having once conceded exclusive privileges under well- 
considered laws, never afterwards interposed to see that these laws 
were duly executed, and from time to time reforthed, in accommo- 
dation to a change of circumstances. The English Universities, it 
is admitted, do not, as actually administered, merit their monopoly. 
But, from this example, we would not conclude, with Smith, that 
all privileged seminaries are detrimental. On the contrary, by 
showing that in Oxford and Cambridge the statutory constitution 
has been silently subverted, we should argue that their corruption 
does not originate in the law, but in its violation; and from the 
fact that, while now abandoned by the state to private abuse, they 
accomplish nothing in proportion to their mighty means, we should 
only maintain more strongly the necessity of public regulation and 
superintendence to enable them to accomplish everything. The 
interference of the government may sometimes, we acknowl- 
edge, be directly detrimental ; and indirectly detrimental we hold 
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that it will always be, unless constant and systematic. The state 
may wisely establish, protect, and regulate ; but unless it continue 
a watchful inspection, the protected establishment will soon degen- 
erate into a public nuisance —a monopoly for merely private ad- 
vantage. ‘The experience of the last half century in Germany has 
indeed completely set at rest the question. For thirty years no 
German has been found to maintain the doctrine of Smith. In 
their generous rivalry, the governments of that country have prac- 
tically shown what a benevolent and prudent policy could effect 
for the university as for the school ; and knowing what they have 
done, who is there will again maintain, that for education as for 
trade, the state can prevent evil, but cannot originate good ? 

‘There are two countries in Europe which have excited the 
special wonder and commiseration of the honest German ; — 
wonder at the neglect of the government —commiseration for the 
ignorance of the people. These countries are France and Eng- 
land. The following is the last sample we have encountered of 
these feelings.’ 

‘ THINGS INCREDIBLE IN CHRISTENDOM. 

“England, in which country alone there are annually executed 
more human beings than in several other countries taken together, 
suffers two millions of her people to walk about in utter ignorance, 
and abandons education to speculation and chance, as a matter of 
merely private concernment ; —we mean the elementary instruction 
of the lower orders, for learning there possesses as extensive, wealthy, 
noble, [and maladministered] establishments as are anywhere to be 
found upon the globe. According to the documents before us, it 
appears that out of a population of nine millions and a half, there are 
above two millions without schools for their children. In London, 
according to an accurate estimate, one fourth of the inhabitants are 
thus destitute. No wonder assuredly that crime is rife! In France, 
likewise, of fortyfour thousand communes, twentyfive thousand (more 
than a half) are without schools; since the restoration of the King, 
above four hundred cloisters have been re-established ; but schools 

What a blessed contrast is presented to us by our German 
father-land | ” ’* 


Such are the views of one who was born and trained under the 
influence of a proud monarchy, and a privileged aristocracy. 
We complain, and writhe, under the abuse of the Trollopes and 
the Hamiltons. What ought we to feel, and to fear, in view of the 
just reproaches which such a writer might cast upon us republicans, 
—boasting of our light and freedom —and yet leaving from one 
to two millions of the rising generation, in the darkness and slavery 
of ignorance ! 


* Literaturzeitung fuer Deutschlands Volkschullehrer, 1824, Qu. 4, p. 40. 
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Art. UI. — Primary Epucation 1n Prussia. 


We scarcely think of the subject announced in our title, without 

a painful emotion. We look beyond the Atlantic, at a kingdom, 
where early associations lead us to think of one great man, sur- 
rounded by millions of neglected and oppressed poor ; and we see 
ample means of instruction, provided in the most careful manner, 
superintended by a large body of the ablest men, at the expense of 
the government. We find every child of proper age, among twelve 
millions of people, at school ; and we find him learning branches which 
none but the wealthy in our own country can acquire. We look 
with admiration and delight ; but our heart sinks within us, when 
we are drawn back to our own —‘ happy’ — ‘ favored’ — < enlight- 
ed’ country, with an equal number of inhabitants—all of whom 
are to have a share in its government— and all admitted to 
be ‘free and equal,’—and find more than one million of our 
free children without any means of instruction, and more than a 
million of adults for whom no institutions are provided, except schools, 
which would not be accepted for the peasant’s children of Prussia! 
‘ Enlightened’ country ! —surely we boast ourselves too much. But 
we will not indulge our feelings — we will endeavor to excite some- 
thing corresponding in the minds of our readers ; and we cannot do 
it better, than by presenting a full account of the schools of Prussia. 
The French government in their recent attempt at reform, have 
laid aside all national jealousy, and false sense of dignity. ‘They de- 
spised that spirit, which among us even, will not look at the account 
of an improved institution or system because it is ‘ foreign’ — (a 
word that is repeated sometimes with the same emphasis as ‘ barba- 
rian’ seems to have been of old); and have sent deputations of dis- 
tinguished men, to examine the moral and social institutions of oth- 
er countries, in order to improve their own. Our own _penitentia- 
ries are believed to be superior to any in the world ; and they sent 
commissioners hither to examine, and publish the results of their 
inquiries. In improving their schools, they employed one of the most 
distinguished literary men of France, Cousin, to visit the country, 
admitted by all who know it, to be superior to any other in the organi- 
zation of its schools. The Edinburgh Review describes him as ‘a pro- 
found and original thinker —a lucid and eloquent writer — a scholar 
equally at home in ancient and modern learning —a philosopher su- 
perior to all the prejudices of age or country, party or profession.’ 
While the reviewers do not admit his religious opinions, they add — 
‘This work indeed recommends itself as one of the most unbiassed 
wisdom. Once persecuted by the priests, M. Cousin now fearless- 
ly encounters the derision of another party, as the advocate of reli- 
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gious education ; nor does the memory of national calamity or of 
personal wrong withhold him from pronouncing the Prussian gov- 
ernment the most enlightened in Europe. He makes no attempt 
to soothe the vanity of his countrymen at the expense of truth ; 
and his work is, throughout, a disinterested sacrifice of self to the 
importance of its subject. His ingenuity never tempts him into un- 
necessary speculation ; practice already approved by its result is 
alone anxiously proposed for imitation, — relative and gradual.’ 

We have been almost ashamed to ask the question ; and yet the 
cry sometimes raised, against ‘ foreign schools’ and ‘ foreign articles,’ 
by men whose expansion of mind ought to make them on such 
points, citizens of the world —has obliged us to ask ourselves— Will 
our countrymen hear and attend to the testimony of such a man 
about ‘ foreign institutions’? We hoped they would, and selected 
large portions from the report of Cousin for translation. Before 
the work was far advanced, we found ourselves anticipated by the 
Edinburgh Review, and therefore adopt the following account from 
that able advocate of general education. It will gladden the heart 
of the philanthropist—it must tinge the cheek of the American 
patriot. 

Organization of Schools in Prussia. 


‘ The following is, in few words, the mechanism of the adminis- 
tration of popular education : — 

‘If the universities belong exclusively to the state, and the 
schools of secondary instruction to the province, those of primary 
instruction pertain principally to the department and to the com- 
mune.* 

‘Every commune ought to have a school, even by the law of 
the state ; the pastor of the place is the natural inspector of this 
school, along with a communal school committee of administration 
and superintendence of school committee — called ‘ Schulvorstand. 

‘In urban communes, where there are several schools, and estab- 
lishments for primary education of a higher pitch than the common 
country schools, the magistrates constitute, over the particular com- 
mittees of the several schools, a superior committee, which super- 
intends all these, and forms them into a harmonic system. ‘This 
committee is named the School Commission. 

‘There is, moreover, at the principal place of the circle (Kreis) 
another inspector, whose sphere comprehends all the schools of the 
circle, and who corresponds with the local inspectors and commit- 
tees. ‘This new inspector, whose jurisdiction is more extensive, is 
likewise almost always an ecclesiastic. Among the Catholics, it is 
the dean. He has the title of School-Inspector of the Circle. 


* Prussia is divided into circles, departments and communes, corresponding 
nearly to the large districts, counties, and towns of one of the United States. 
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‘Thus the two first degrees of authority in the oganization of 
primary instruction are, in Prussia, as in the whole of Germany, 
ecclesiastical ; but with these degrees, the ecclesiastical influence 
wholly terminates, and the political commences. ‘The inspector 
of each circle corresponds with the council of each department, 
through its president. This regency, or council of department, 
has within it a number of departmental-councillors (Regie rungs 
rathe) charged with different functions, and among others a 
special councillor for the primary schools, styled School council- 
lor. The officer is paid like the rest of his colleagues, and thus 
unites public instruction, with the ordinary departmental adminis- 
tration. For on the one side, he is nominated on the pre- 
sentation of the Minister of Public Instruction, and on the oth- 
er, immediately on his appointment, he becomes, in his quality of 
School councillor, part of the departmental council, and thereby 
comes into connection with the Minister of the Interior. The School 
councillor reports to the council, which decides by a majority. 
He also inspects the schools, animates and maintains the zeal of the 
School inspectors, of the committee and of the schoolmasters. ‘The 
whole correspondence of the communal inspectors, and of the su- 
perior inspectors is addressed to him; and it is he who conducts 
all correspondence relative to the schools, in name of the council 
and through the president, with the provincial consistories and the 
school-board, as well as with the Minister of Public Instruction. 
In a word, the School councillor is the real director of primary ed- 
ucation in each department. 

‘Ido not here descend into any detail ; [ am only desirous of 
making you aware of the general mechanism of public instruction 
in Prussia. ‘To recapitulate. — Primary instruction is communal 
and departmental, and, at the same time, is directed by the Minister 
of Public Instruction ; a double character, derived, in my opinion, 
from the very nature of things, which requires equally the interven- 
tion of local authorities, and that of a higher hand, to vivify and 
animate the whole. This double character is represented in the 
School councllor, who makes part of the Council of Department, 
and belongs at once to the Ministry of the Interior, and to that of 
Public Instruction. Viewed on another side. all secondary instruc- 
tion is dependent on the School Board, which makes part of the 
Provincial Consistory, and is nominated by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. All higher education, that of the universities, depends 
on the Royal Commissioner, who acts under the immediate author- 
ity of the minister. Nothing thus escapes the ministerial agency ; 
and at the samme time, every sphere of public instruction has in itself, 
a sufficient liberty of operation. ‘The universities elect their au- 
thorities. ‘The School Board proposes and superintends the pro- 
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fessors of the gymnasia, and is informed on all the matters of any 
consequence regarding primary instruction. The School councillor, 
with the council of regency, or rather the council of regency, on 
the report of the School councillor, and after considering the corres- 

ndence of the inspectors and the committees, decides the greater 
part of the affairs of the inferior instruction. The Minister, with- 
out involving himself in the endless details of popular education, 
makes himself master of the results, directs the whole by instruc- 
tions emanating from the centre, and extending to every quarter the 
national unity. He does not continually intermeddle with the con- 
cerns of secondary instruction; but nothing is done without his 
confirmation, and he proceeds alw ays on accurate and complete re- 
ports. It isthe same with the universities ; they govern themselves, 
but according to the laws which they receive. The professors elect 
their Deans and their Rectors ; but they themselves are appointed 
by the Minister. In the last analysis, the aim of the whole organ- 
ization of public instruction in Prussia is to leave details tothe local 
authorities, and to reserve to the Minister and his council the diree- 
tion and impulsion of the whole.’ 

The more interesting provisions of the law in reference to primary 
education are given at “large ; ; the others are abbreviated or omitted. 


I. Duty of Parents to send their Children to School. 


‘In Prussia, as in the other states of Germany, this duty has been 
long enforced by law. The only title of exemption is the proof that a 
competent education is furnished to the child in private. The obli- 
gation commences at the end of the fifth (though not strictly enforced 
ull the beginning of the seventh,) and terminates at the conclusion 
of the fourteenth year. None are admitted or dismissed from 
school before these ages, unless on examination and by special per- 
mission of the committee of superintendence. During this interval, 
no child can remain away from school unless for sufficient reasons, 
and by permission of the civil and ecclesiastical authority ; and a 
regular census, at Easter and Michaelmas, is taken by the commit- 
tees and municipal authorities, of all the children competent to 
school. Parents, tutors, and masters of apprentices, are bound 
to see that due attendance is given by the children under their care ; 
and the schioolmasters must, in a prescribed form, keep lists of at- 
tendance, to be delivered every fortnight to the committees of su- 
perintendence. Not wholly to deprive parents, &c, of the labors 
of their children, the school hours are so arranged that a certain 
time each day is left free for their employment at home. Do pa- 
rents, &c, neglect their responsibility in sending their children pune- 
tually to school? —counsel, remonstrance, punishments, always 
rising in severity, are applied ; and if every means be ineffectual, 
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a special tutor or co-tutor is assigned to watch over the education 
of the children. Jewish parents who thus offend, are deprived of 
their civil privileges. ‘To the same end the clergy, Protestant and 
Catholic, are enjoined to use their influence, to the extent and in 
the manner they may judge expedient. Their sermons on the open- 
ing of the schools, ought to inculcate the duty of parents to afford 
their children education, and to watch over their regular attendance, 
and may even contain allusion to the most flagrant examples of 
these obligations neglected ; and they shall not admit any child to 
the conferences previous to confirmation and communion, without 
production of the certificates of education.’ 

In the case of necessitous parents, means are to be taken to en- 
able them to send their children to school, by supplying them with 
clothing, books, and other materials of instruction.’ 


Il. Duty of each Commune (Gemeinde ) to maintain, at its expense, 
a primary school. 

‘Every commune, however small, must maintain an elementary 
school, complete or incomplete ; that is to say, either fulfilling the 
whole complement of instruction prescribed by law, or its most es- 
sential parts. Every town must support burgher schools, one or 
more, according to its population. Petty towns of less than fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, and inadequate to the expense of a burgher 
school, are bound to have at least complete elementary schools. — 
In case a town cannot maintain separately, and in different tene- 
ments, an elementary and burgher school, it is permitted to employ 
the lower classes of the burgher as an elementary school ; in like 
manner, but only in case of manifest necessity, it is allowed to use, 
as a burgher school, the lower classes of the gymnasium. In towns, 
the Jews may establish schools at their own expense, if organized, 
superintended, and administered by them in conformity to the legal 
provisions ; they are likewise permitted to send their children to 
the Christian schools, but can have no share in their administration. 

The first concern is to provide the elementary schools required 
in the country. When possible, incomplete schools are everywhere 
to be changed into complete ; and this is imperative where two 
masters are retjuired. To this end, the inhabitants of every rural 
commune are, under the direction of the public authorities, consti- 
tuted into a Country-school-union (Landschulverein). This union 
is composed of all landed proprietors with or without children, 
and of all fathers of families domiciled within the territory of 
the commune with or without local property. Every village, 
with the adjacent farms, should have its school-union and 
its school; but in exception to this rule, but only asa temporary 
arrangement, two or more villages may unite: if, firstly, one com- 
mune be too poor to provide a school ; if, secondly, none of the 
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associated villages be distant from the common school more than 
two (English) miles in level, and one mile in hilly districts ; 
if, thirdly, there be no intervening swamps or rivers at any season 
difficult of passage ; and, fourthly, if the whole children do not 
exceed a hundred. If a village, by reason of population of differ- 
ence of religion, has already two schools for which it can provide, 
these are not to be united ; especially if they belong to different 
persuasions. Circumstances permitting, separate schools are to be 
encouraged. Mere difference of religion should form no obstacle 
to the formation of a school union: but, in forming such an associ- 
ation of Catholics and Protestants, regard must be had to the nu- 
merical proportion of the inhabitants of each persuasion. The 
principal master should profess the faith of the majority, the subor- 
dinate master that of the minority.* Jews enjoy the advantages, 
but are not permitted to interfere in the administration of these 
schools. If, in certain situations, the junction of schools belonging 
to different persuasions be found expedient, this must take place by 
consent of the two parties. Care must, however, be taken, in case of 
junction, that each sect has the means necessary for the religious 
education of its scholars. That neither party may have cause of 
anxiety, and that whatever it contributes to the partnership may be 
secured in case of separation, the respective rights of the parties 
shal! be particulately set forth, and ratified in a legal document.’ 
‘The law having ordained the universal establishment of primary 
schools, goes on to provide fortheir support. This support consists 
in securing ; 1. A suitable salary to the schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses, and a retiring allowance when unable to discharge their 
functions ; 2. A schoolhouse, with appurtenances, well laid out, 
maintained in good order, and properly heated; 3. The furniture, 
books, pictures, instruments, and means requisite for instruction and 
exercise ; 4. The aid to be given toneedy scholars. The first pro- 
vision is solemnly recognised as of all the most important. ‘The 
local authorities are enjoined to raise the schoolmaster’s salary as 
high as possible. ‘Though a general rule, rating the amount of 
emoluiment necessarily accruing to the office, cannot be established 


* This liberality is general throughout Germany. If we are ever to enjoy the 
blessings of a national education in the United Kingdom, the same principle must 
be universally applied. An established church becomes a nuisance, when (as 
hitherto in England and Ireland) it interposes an obstacle to the universal diffusion 
of religion and intelligence. We trust that the boon conceded by our /ate mon- 
arch to his German dominions, may be extended under his successor, to the British 
Empire. By ordinance of George IV, dated Carlton House, 25th June 1822, in 
reference to education in the county of Lingen, it is decreed, (althongh the Pro- 
testant be the established religion,) that in all places where the majority of the 
inhabitants are Catholic, the principal school-master shal! be of their persuasion. 
The Lutheran schools to be under inspection of the superintendent ; the Catholic 
under that of the Archpriest : — both bound to visit the schools regularly, to ex- 
amine school-ma-ter and scholar, and to report to their respective consistories. — 
Weingart’s Journal, 1822. Heft. 4, p. 21.) 
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for the whole monarchy, a minimum, relative to the prosperity of 
each province is to be fixed, and from time to time reviewed, by 
the provincial consistories. In regard to the second, — schoolhous- 
es are to be in a healthy situation, of sufficient size, well aired, &c ; 
hereafter, all to be built and repaired in conformity to general mod- 
els. Attached, must be a garden of suitable size, &c, and applica- 
ble to the instruction of the pupils; and, when possible, before 
the school-house, a gfavelled play-ground, and place for gymnastic 
exercises. The third provision comprises a complement of books 
for the use of master and scholar; according to the rank of the 
school, a collection of maps, and geographical. instruments, models 
for drawing and writing, music, &c, instruments and collections for 
natural history and mathematics, the apparatus for gymnastic exer- 
cises, and where this is taught, the tools and machines requisite for 
technological instruction. In regard to the fourth, if there be no 
charity-school specially provided, every public school is bound to 
afford to the poor, instruction, wholly or in part gratuitous 5 as like- 
wise the books and other necessaries of education.’ 

‘ But, as considerable funds are required for the maintenance of a 
school established on such extensive basis, it is necessary to employ 
all the means which place and circumstances afford. We cannot 
attempt to follow M. Cousin through this part of the law, however 
important and wisely calculated are its regulations. We shall state 
only in general, that it is recognised as a principle, that as the gym- 
nasia and other establishments of public education of the same 
rank, are principally supported at the cost of the general funds of 
the state or province, so the inferior schools are primarily, and, as 
far as possible, solely, maintained at the expense of the towns, and 
of the country-school unions. The support of these schools is 
the highest civil obligation. In the towns it can be postponed to no 
other communal want; and in the country all landholders, tenants, 
fathers of families, must contribute in proportion to the rent of their 
property within the territory of the school-union, or to the produce 
of their industry, either in money or in kind. Over and above 
these general contributions, fees also, (Schulgeld,) regulated by the 
departmental authorities, are paid by the scholars, but not levied 
by the schoolmaster ; unless, uader particular circumstances, it be 
deemed expedient to commute this special payment into an aug- 
mentation of the general contribution.’ 


IIl. — General Objects and different Degrees of Primary 
Education. 


‘ Two degrees of primary instruction are distinguished by the law ; 
the elementury schools and the burgher schools. The elementary 
schools (Elementarschulen) propose ‘the development of the human 
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faculties, through an instruction in those common branches of knowl- 
edge which are indispensable to the lower orders, both of town and 
country. The burgher schools (Buergerschulen, Stadtschulen* 

carry on the child until he is capable of manifesting his inclination 
for a classical education, or for this or that particular profession. — 
The gymnasia continue this education until the youth is prepared, 
either to commence his practical studies in common life, or his high- 
er and special scientific studies in the university.’ 

‘These different gradations coincide in forming, so to speak, a 
great establishment of national education, one in system, and of 
which the parts, though each accomplishing a special end, are all 
mutually correlative. ‘The primary education of which we speak, 
though divided into two degrees, has its peculiar unity and general 
laws; ; it admits of accommodation, however, to we Sex, language, 
religion, and the future destination of the pupils. 1. Separate es- 
tablishments for girls should be formed, wherever posible, corres- 
ponding to the elementary and larger schools for boys. 2. In those 
provinces of the monarchy (as the Polish) where a foreign lan- 
guage is spoken, besides lessons in the native idiom, the children 
shall receive complete instruction in German, which is also to be 
employed as the ordinary language of the school. 3. Difference 
of religion in Christian schools, necessarily determines differences in 
religious instruction. This instruction shall always be accommodat- 
ed to the spirit and doctrines of the persuasion to which the school 
belongs. But, asin every school of a christian state, the dominant 
spirit (common to all creeds) should be piety, and a profound rev- 
erence of the Deity, every Christian school may receive the chil- 
dren of every sect. The masters and superintendents ought to 
avoid, with scrupulous care, every shadow of religious constraint or 
annoyance. No school should be abused to any purpose of prose- 
lytism ; and the children of the worship different from that of the 
school, shall not be obliged, contrary to the wish of their parents 
or their own, to attend its religious instruction and exercises. Spe- 
cial masters of their own persuasion shall have the care of their re- 
ligious education ; and, should it be impossible to have as many mas- 
ters as confessions, the parents shoul endeavor with so much the 
greater solicitude, to discharge this duty themselves, if disinclined 
to allow their children to attend the religious lessons of the school. 
Christian schools may admit Jewish children, but not Jewish schools 
Christian children. The primitive destination of every school, says 
the law, is so to train youth, that with a knowledge of the relations 
of man to God, it may foster in them the desire of ruling their life 


*Called likewise Mittelschulen, middle schovls, and Rea/schulen, real schools ; 
the last, because they are less occupied with the study of languages (Verbalia) 
than with the knowledge of things. ( Realia.) 
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by the spirit and principles of Christianity. The school shall, 
therefore, betimes, second and complete the first domestic training 
of the child to piety. Prayer and edifying reflections shall com- 
mence and terminate the day ; and the master must beware that his 
moral exercise do never degenerate into a matter of routine. He 
must also see that the children are constant in their attendance on 
divine service — (with other regulations to a similar effect.) Obe- 
dience to the laws, loyalty, and patriotism, to be inculcated. No 
humiliating or indecent castigation allowed ; and corporal punish- 
ment, in general, to be applied only in cases of necessity. Schol- 
ars found wholly incorrigible, in order to obviate bad example, to 
be at length dismissed. ‘The pupils, as they advance in age, to be 
employed in the maintenance of good order in the school, and thus 
betimes habituated to regard themselves as active and useful mem- 
bers of society.’ 

‘The primary education has for its scope the development of 
the different faculties, intellectual and moral, mental and bodily. 
Every complete elementary school necessarily embraces the nine 
following branches : —1. Religion ; — morality established on the 
positive truths of Christianity ;— 2. The German tongue, and in 
the Polish provinces, the vernacular language ; — 3. The elements 
of geometry and general principles of drawing ; — 4. Calculation, 
and applied arithmetic ;— 5. The elements of physics, of general 
history, and of the history of Prussia ;— 6. Singing ;—7. Writ- 
ing ;— 8. Gymnastic exercises; —9. The more simple manual 
labors, and some instruction in the relative country occupations. 
Every burgher school must teach the 10 following branches : — 1. 
Religion and morals ;— 2. The German language, and the vernacu- 
lar idiom of the province, reading, composition, exercises of style, 
exercises of talent, and the study of the national classics. In the 
countries of the German tongue, the modern foreign languages are 
the objects of an accessory study. 3. Latin to a certain extent.* 
4. The elements of mathematics, and in particular a thorough 
knowledge of practical arithmetic. 5. Physics, and natural history 
to explain the more important phenomena of nature. 6. Geogra- 
phy, and general history combined ; Prussia, its history, laws, and 
constitution, form the object of a particular study. 7. The princi- 
ples of design ; to be taught with the instruction given in physics, 
natural history, and geometry. 8. The penmanship should be 
watched, and the hand exercised to write with neatness and ease. 
9. Singing, in order to develope the voice, to afford a knowledge 
_ of the art, and to enable the scholars to assist in the solemnities of 
the church. 10. Gymnastic exercises accommodated to the age 


* This, we believe, is not universally enforced. 
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and strength of the scholar.— Such is the minimum of education 

to be afforded by a burgher school. If its means enable it to at- 

tempt a higher instruction, so as to prepare the scholar, destined to 

a learned profession, for an immediate entrance into the gymnasium, 

the school then takes the name of Higher Town School, or Pro- 
mnasium.’ 

‘Every pupil, on leaving school, should receive from his masters 
and the committee of superintendence, a certificate of his capacity, 
and of his moral and religious dispositions. ‘These certificates to 
be always produced on approaching the communion, and on enter- 
ing into apprenticeship or service. They are given only at the pe- 
riod of departure, and in the burgher schools, as in the gymnasia, 
they form the occasion of a great solemnity.’ 

‘Every half year pupils are admitted ; promoted from class to 
class ; and absolved at the conclusion of their studies.’ 

‘A special order will determine the number of lessons to be giv- 
en daily and weekly upon each subject, and in every degree. No 
particular books are specified for the different branches in the pri- 
mary schools ; they are left free to adopt the best as they appear. 
For religious instruction in the Protestant schools, the Bible and 
catechisms. The younger scholars to have the Gospels and New 
Testament ; the older the whole Scriptures. Books of study to be 
carefully chosen by the committees, with concurrence of the superior 
authorities, the ecclesiastical being specially consulted in regard to 
those of a religious nature. For the Catholic schools, the bishops, 
in concert with the provincial consistories, to select the devotional 
books ; and, in case of any difference of opinion, the Minister of 
Public Instruction shall decide.’ 

‘ Schoolmasters are to adopt the method best accommodated to the 
natural development of the human mind ; — methods which keep 
the intellectual powers in constant, general, and spontaneous exer- 
cise, and are not limited to the infusion of a mechanical knowledge.* 

*The Bavarian Lehrplanfuer die Volkschulen is excellent on this point; and 
80, indeed, are all the German writers on education. The prevalent ignorance in 
our own country, even of tle one fundamental principle of instruction — ‘ that 
every scholar must be his own teacher, or he will learn nothing ;’ ir other words, 
that the development is precisely in proportion to the exertion of the faculty, — 
has been signally exposed, both through example and precept, by our townsman, 
Mr Wood ; — a gentleman whose generous and enlightened devotion to the im- 
provement of education entitles him to the warmest gratitude of his country. We 
have the high authority of Professor Pillans for stating, that in the parochial 
schools of Scotland, ‘the principle That a child, in being taught to read should 
be taught at the same time to understand what he reads, is so far from being 
generally received, that the very opposite, if not openly avowed, is at least inva- 
riably acted on!’ It cannot, we trust, be now long before the Scottish school- 
master be sent himself to school. Scotland is, however, as far superior to England 
in her popular education, as inferior to Germany. And, considering in what a 
barbarous manner our schoolmasters are educated, examined, appointed, paid, and 
superintended, they have accomplished far more than could reasonably have been 
expected. 
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The committees are to watch over the methods of the master, and 
to aid him by their council ; never to tolerate a vicious method, 
and to report to the higher authorities should their admonitions be 
neglected. Parents and guardians have a right to scrutinize the 
system of education by which their children are taught ; and to 
address their complaints to the higher authorities, who are bound to 
have them carefully investigated. On the other hand they are 
bound to co-operate with their private influence in aid of the public 
discipline: nor is it permitted them to withdraw a scholar from any 
branch of education taught in the school as necessary.’ 

‘ As anational establishment, every school should court the great- 
est publicity. In those for boys, besides the special half yearly 
examinations, for the promotion from one class to another, there 
shall annually take place public examinations, in order to exhibit 
the spirit of the instruction, and the proficiency of the scholars. 
On this solemnity, the director, or one of the masters, in an official 
program, is to render an account of the condition and progress of 
the school. In fn from time to time, there shall be published a 
general report of the state of education in each province. In 
schools for females, the examinations to take place in presence of 
the parents and masters, without any general invitation.’ 

‘ But if the public instructors are bound to a faithful performance 
of their duties, they have a right, in return, to the gratitude and 
respect due to the zealous laborer in the sacred work of education. 
The school is entitled to claim universal countenance and aid, even 
from those who do not confide to it their children. All public 
authorities, each in its sphere, are enjoined to promote the public 
schools, and to lend support to the masters in the exercise of their 
office, as to any other functionaries of the state. In all the com- 
munes of the monarchy, the clergy of all Christian persuasions, 
whether in the church, in their school visitations, or in their sermons 
on the opening of the classes, shall omit no opportunity of reminding 
the schools of their high mission, and the people of their duties to 
these establishments. The civil authorities, the clergy, and the 
masters, shall everywhere co-operate in tightening the bonds of 
respect and attachment between the people and the school; so that 
the nation may be more and more habituated to consider education 
as a primary condition of civil existence, and daily take a deeper 
interest in its advancement.’ 

Such is the account of a system of schools acknowledged to be 
the best in the world, given by a distinguished philosopher, and 
adopted by one of the ablest advocates of education. May we not 
hope, that even its foreign origin will not entirely prevent its influ- 
ence, in exciting and directing American zeal ? 
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Art. Il].— Appress oF tHe Geore1a CoNvVENTION OF 
TEACHERS. 


We have noticed several times the formation of a Teach- 
er’s Society, at Milledgeville, Georgia, in Dec. 1831, with whose 
minutes we have been favored. ‘The pamphlet contains an address 
by a committee of the convention, from which we long since marked 
a series of extracts for insertion in this work. We are not willing 
to close our volume without presenting to our readers this expres- 
sion of opinion and feeling on the subject of education, from some 
of its warmest friends in that portion of our country. 

After some introductory remarks, the committee speak, in lan- 
guage to which our feelings fully respond, of the importance of 
giving more extended education to our youth as citizens. 


*‘ Notwithstanding our favorite national motto, that Intelligence is 
the life of Liberty, have we, as a nation, taken all the necessary steps 
that this intelligence might keep pace with our population, and with 
the improvements of the age? While improvements in the various 
arts and sciences are rapidly progressing — while labor-saving ma- 
chines are multiplying the productive industry of man a thousand 
fold, and putting within his reach, many of the comforts and conve- 
niences and luxuries of life, of which he was formerly ignorant, what, 
comparatively speaking, has been done to diffuse the richer blessings 
of knowledge, and to bring to every man’s door the luxuries of a 
well cultivated mind? While we discard the notions of feudal aris- 
tocracy, and proclaim to the world that ‘ all men are by nature, and 
of right ought to be free,’ while we trumpet abroad the great princi- 
ple of our republican institutions, that the humblest citizen is, by 
birth, entitled to all the privileges and immunities of the most exalted, 
have we taken all the necessary steps to secure him real liberty ? 
Have we not left the great mass of our citizens under the impression 
that any considerable advances in the acquisition of literature and 
science must be confined to the few who have wealth and leisure. 

‘ We seem to consider the light of science as too bright for vulgar 
eyes, and her paths too devious and leading too far away from the 
beaten track of common life, to be trodden by the feet of the ignoble. 
The union of knowledge with the common occupations of industry is 
considered, not onjy unnecessary, but even impossible. Hence, the 
too prevalent opinion that a very moderate share of information is 
sufficient for the man who is to engage in the common pursuits of 
life. Hence, talents of the highest order, and intellects of the finest 
mould, are buried and lost — lost both to their possessors and to the 
country. Who can estimate the amount of intellectual power which 
is thus lost to our country? Who can calculate the sum of happi- 
ness which is thus denied to man? Should not the treasures which 
are locked up in the minds of millions of our countrymen be brought 
forth? Should not ‘science be called from her hitherto proud and 
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almost inaccessible heights, to be the companion and cheerer of the 
lowliest toil and of the humblest fireside?’ Should not every farmer 
in our country be well acquainted with the nature and properties of 
that soil from which he derives his daily support? Should not every 
mechanic be able to illumine his shop with a torch lighted from the 
altar of science, and to cheer the labors of the day as well as to en- 
liven the hours of night with reflections drawn from the depths of 
philosophic research ? 

‘When we look at the means which have been invented for the 
communication of knowledge, ought not men, who are now engaged 
in the arduous occupations of agriculture and commerce and manu- 
factures, to make greater advances in the acquisition of useful infor- 
mation than the student was formerly able to make when entirely 
devoted to learning? Must the great mass of our citizens be con- 
fined in their education to reading and writing of their language, 
and to the art of casting common accounts?’ 


They next describe the actual state of education, in terms which 
too fully confirm our former statements. 


* Alas! how far should we be elevated above our present level, if 
allof them were thus enlightened! But how many sons and daugh- 
ters of free born Americans are unable to read their native language ! 
How many go to the polls, who are unab.e to read the very charter 
of their liberties! How many, by their votes, elect men to legislate 
upon their dearest interests, while they themselves are unable to 
read even the proceedings of those legislators whom they have em- 
powered to act for them ! 

‘ We would not degrade our own state by an invidious comparison 
with others more favored, but we must acknowledge, that with all 
its advantages and with all the patriotism of its generous and high 
minded citizens, little has yet been effectually done on the subject of 
general education. We are not only behind many of our sister 
states, but much farther, we fear, than is necessary, making every 
allowance for the many disadvantages under which we have labored.’ 


The inquiry why this gross deficiency exists in public education, 
is then answered, and another proposed. 


‘Our Legislature has not been wanting in making those appropri- 
ations which were shown to be necessary for the support of institu- 
tions of learning throughout the state. Where then, it may be asked, 
is the fault? We answer, In the organization and management of 
our schools. 

‘In the first place, our common school system is evidently deficient ; 
or rather, our entire want of a common school system is most deplor- 
ably felt throughout all the departments of education. The want of 
correct elementary instruction exists not only in this state, but 
throughout the United States. We seem to forget that first princi- 
ples are, in education, all important principles; that primary schools 
are the places where these principles are to be established, and where 
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such direction will, in all probability, be given to the minds of our 
children as will decide their future character in life. Hence the 
idle, and the profane, and the drunken, and the ignorant, are employ- 
ed to impart to our children the first elements of knowledge — are 
set before them as examples of what literature and science can ac- 
complish! And hence the profession of the school-master, which 
should be the most honorable, is but too often a term of reproach. 

‘ Now should not some step be taken by the citizens of our state 
to raise the standard of this profession, and wipe off this stigma from 
our character, so far at least as to make his employmept honorable 
who is to be the instructor of our youth in knowledge, and who 
should be their guide and pattern in morals? The importance of 
well educated instructors is acknowledged by all ; and yet how many 
who are altogether incompetent are found in this profession? How 
many are intrusted with the minds and morals of our children, whom 
we would not intrust with a small portion of our property? These 
things ought not so to be, and yet so they will remain, unless the 
community at large is aroused upon the subject. And if the occa- 
sional assembling of teachers in convention from different parts of 
the state, shall bring the minds of our citizens to bear upon this 
subject as it ought, an important point will have been gained. For 
whenever the people of the state are aroused, the Legislature will 
act; whenever such plans are devised as the people themselves be- 
lieve ought to be adopted, the Legislature will not fail to meet the 
views of their constituents — they will not hesitate to carry into ef- 
fect what they know to be the wish of a vast majority of the citizens 
of the state. 

‘ That some more systematic plan should be adopted for the es- 
tablishment and support of common schools, is a truth acknowledged 
by all. Many poor men have it not in their power to send their 
children to any school ; they are not able to board them from home, 
or even to pay the low tuition of our imperfect common schools. Is 
it good policy to leave so many of our citizens without the means of 
obtaining a useful education ? Is it consistent with our republican 
principles to put into the hands of a part of our people so powerful a 
weapon as that of knowledge, while the rest are left without its 
mighty influence? Rail as we may against the aristocracy of other 
countries, there is no aristocracy so perfect as that of wealth and 
knowledge. ‘Those who monopolize the knowledge of a country, will 
be its governors in fact, whatever may be the constitution and laws. 

‘ We have already adverted to the want of competency and charac- 
ter in teachers, as a prominent and general cause of the low state of 
literature in our common schools. This, we apprehend, is owing, 
principally, to two causes; remove these and the evil is remedied, 
First, the labors of the teacher are not sufficiently rewarded. Every 
body, who knows anything of the matter, knows that the labors of 
the school master are arduous and vexatious in a high degree. It 
ought not, therefore, to be expected that men of talents and acquire. 
ments will engage in them, unless their services are properly com- 
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pensated. Let the office be desirable in point of emolument, and as 
a matter of course, there will be secured to fill it, men of such char- 
acter as will make it respectable. Secondly, the opposition on the 
part of parents to the exercise of salutary discipline over their chil- 
dren, is, without doubt, a cause that operates extensively in making 
the common schools generally as worthless as they are. 

‘ Theorize as we may, and indulge as we please in chimerical 
speculations contrary to the scripture truth by the mouth of Sc!omon, 
we cannot subvert it. Often have we seen men of but inferior na- 
tive minds, and very moderate attainments, mainly by the force of 
energetic discipline, establish a high reputation as instructors. On 
the contrary, it has come under our observation once and again, that 
men possessing talents of a high order, and those talents well culti- 
vated, were, in the capacity of teachers, for want of discipline alone, 
worse than worthless. Any man of moderate attainments may be a 
valuable teacher, if to assiduity in imparting instruction, he join 
faithfulness in administering the requisite discipline. Without this, 
we believe it impossible for the highest talents that were ever pos- 
sessed by man, to constitute a good teacher of youth. Now as long 
as the exercise of faithful discipline puts the teacher in danger of 
incurring the displeasure of affectionate but misjudging parents, and 
thereby losing that patronage which is necessary to procure him his 
daily bread, it would be passing strange, if, in this selfish and degen- 
erate world, many should be found possessing moral courage and 
principle sufficient to make them run all risks in the conscientious 
discharge of duty. Hence so many unprincipled and time-serving 
pedagogues, whose grand object seems to be, to win the affections of 
weak parents, by indulging their children to their injury. They aim 
at popularity in this way, that they may have it in their power to 
pocket the money of their patrons, while they are conscious that 
they do not render them an equivalent in the progress of their pupils. 
To remedy this extensive evil, those teachers should be supported, 
and those only, who will faithfully perform their duty in discipline 
as well as instruction. We impose upon ourselves, if we imagine, 
that ever our common schools will be of much value until there is a 
radical change in public sentiment and public practice on this point. 

‘In conclusion, we would urge upon the friends of education 
throughout the state, and particularly upon teachers, to endeavor to 
place the profession at once where as it ought always to have stood, 
as high at least to any other of the liberal professions.’ 

Such is the language of the friends of education from every 
quarter of the Union, in regard to the only mode of improving our 
schools ; and such is a fair specimen of the accounts given of its 
condition in the greater part of this ‘ free and enlightened nation.’ 
When will statesmen, and patriots, and christians devote to this 
subject some portion of the zeal, and eloquence, and effort which 
is wasted in a war of words — or on questions of a day? 
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Arr. 1V.—Cuirizen’s on Mippie Scuoots. 


In the address of the Teachers’ Convention of Georgia, the com- 
mittee advert to the necessity of providing, for the electors of a 
republic, something more of education than the mere elements which 
are taught in a primary school. It is said indeed by some, that 
there have been many eminent men among us who have bad no 
more ;-—and who have still surpassed all their ‘ well educated’ co- 
temporaries. But have we a right to infer, that because a few 
superior minds, (as these are allowed to be,) have arisen in spite of 
this want, others must be neglected. We often find exquisite fruit 
upon wild plants. Is it therefore unnecessary to cultivate our gar- 
dens? 

But the point is conceded — is urged — by most of the friends 
of education. Universal education — the power of acquiring such 
knowledge as shall qualify them to discharge rationally, and in the 
best manner, the duties of a man anda citizen — is claimed as aright, 
by a large and growing party in our country. We regret that they 
should attempt to monopolize the name of ‘ working men,’ while 
their labors are the source of health and wealth ; and yet denounce 
as ‘ drones’ and ‘ non-producers,’ not only those who supply them, 
by their incessant activity of mind, with the opportunity and the 
instruments of labor, but even those whose labors procure for them- 
selves neither strength nor property, and often destroy both. We 
regret still more, that so many who seek the elevation of the manual 
laborers of our country, carry their views of mental independence 
so far as to revolt against the Kine or Kunes, and proclaiin them- 
selves enemies to ‘ property, marriage and religion.’ But while 
their views as a party, like those of most parties, are sadly marked 
with human imperfection, we have already announced our accord- 
ance with them in their declaration, that A REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 
Is BOUND TO PROVIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF EVERY CITIZEN. 

Those who think their claims dangerous or unreasonable on some 
points, should be most anxious to satisty all which are reasonable, 
for power is passing rapidly into their hands.* 

On this subject also we shall avail ourselves of foreign testimony 
from some of the most enlightened and able statesmen of England 
and France —in the hope that the citizens of a republic may be 
deemed worthy of that knowledge which is considered necessary 
to the suljects of a monarchy. 


* That the word ‘ equal’ is added to ‘ universal education,’ seems to us to 
evince a want of thorough attention to the subject; for education can never be 
‘equal’ (=) in the strict sense, for any two professions. It can only be so in 
reference to the object of education. Each must be equally well prepared for tho 
employment he adopts, and the duties before him. 
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Lord Brougham, and the distinguished philanthropists who com- 
pose the London Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, are 
consecrating great talents and laborious efforts, and a large amount 
of expenditure, to the single object of giving to the people at large, 
more extended and elevated means of self instruction. ‘The Edin- 
burgh Review, which is understood to employ the pen of Brougham 
on the subject of education, observes : — 

‘Intelligence is the condition of freedom ; and unlessan Education Bill 
extend to the enfranchised million an ability to exercise with judgment 
the rights the Reform Bill has conceded, the people must still, we fear, re- 
main as they have ever been, the instruments, the dupes, the victims of 
presumptuous or unprincipled ambition.’ 

Is the intelligence necessary for this purpose secured to the la- 
boring classes of the community by merely giving them the key to 
books — pressed as they now are, even in this country, by the ne- 
cessity of unremitting labor to meet the demands of necessity, 
or the urgency and bustle of business? We cannot believe it. How 
many merchants, even, find time for reading? In regard to the ef- 
fects of extended instruction, Adam Smith observes : — 

‘ The more they are instructed, the less liable are they to the delusions 
of enthusiasm and superstition, which among ignorant nations frequently 
occasion tle most dreadful disorders. An instructed, intelligent people, 
besides, are always more decent and orderly than an ignorant and stupid 
one. They feel themselves, each individually, more respectable and more 
likely to obtain the respect of theirlawful superiors ; and they are there- 
fore more disposed to respect those superiors. They are more disposed to 
examine and more capable of seeing through the interested complaints of 
faction and sedition, &c.’ 

Cousin, in his late report to the French minister, not only 
confirms these views, but proposes a means of accomplishing them. 
We present his remarks entire, for the perusal of our readers. 
They contain much that applies to distinctions in society, which do 
not exist among us; but we hope that on this very account they 
may have more influence on those, who, even in this country, 
dread the effects of knowledge upon the people. 


‘ Have you not also been struck with the demands of a great many 
towns, large and small, for schools superior to the common primary 
schools, and in which the instruction, without attempting to emulate 
our royal and communal colleges in classical and scientific studies, 
should devote a more particular attention to objects of a more genera! 
utility? These are indispensable to that numerous class of the popula- 
tion, which, without entering into the learned professions, finds, how- 
ever, the want of a more extensive and varied culture than the lower 
orders, strictly so called—the peasants and artizans. The towns every 
where call out for such establishments ; several municipal councils 
have voted considerable funds for this purpose, and have addressed 
themselves to you, in order to obtain the necessary authorization, as- 
sistance, and advice. Here it is impossible not to observe the symp- 
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tom of a veritable want, the indication of an important chasm in our 
system of public education. You are well aware that | ama zealous 
defender of classical and scientific studies ; not only do I think that 
it is expedient to keep up our collegiate plan of studies, more espe- 
cially the philological department of that plan, but I am convinced 
that it ought to be strengthened and extended ; and thereby, always 
maintaining our incontestable superiority in the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, to be able toemulate Germany in the solidity of our 
classical instruction. In fact, classical studies are, beyond compari- 
son, the most essential of all, conducing, as they do, to the knowl- 
edge of our humanity, which they consider under all its mighty as- 
pects and relations: here, in the language and literature of nations 
who have left behind a memorable trace of their passage on the earth ; 
there, in the pregnant vicissitudes of history, which continually reno- 
vate and inyprove society ; and finally, in philosophy, which reveals to 
us the simple elements, and the more uniform organization of that 
wondrous being, which history, literature, and languages successively 
clothe in forms the most diversified, and yet always relative to some 
more or less important part of its internal constitution. Classical 
studies maintain the sacred tradition of the intellectual and moral 
life of our humanity. To enfeeble them would, in my eyes, be an act 
of barbarism, an attempt against true civilization, and in a certain 
sort, the crime of lese-humanity. May our royal colleges then, and 
a large proportion of our communal, continue to introduce into the 
sanctuary the flower of our French youth. But the whole population 
of this country — can it, ought it, to enter our colleges ? 

In France, primary education is but scanty; and between this 
education and that of our colleges there is a blank. Hence it 
follows that every father of a family, even in the lower part of the 
bourgeoisie, who has the honorable desire of bestowing a suitable ed- 
ucation on his sons, can only do so by sending them to college. Se- 
rious inconveniences are the result. In general, these young men, 
who are not conscious of a lofty destination, prosecute their studies 
with little assiduity ; and when they return to the profession and hab- 
its of their family, as nothing in the routine of their ordinary life oc- 
curs to recall and keep up their college studies, a few years are sure 
to obliterate the smattering of classical knowledge they possessed. 
They also frequently contract at college, acquaintances and tastes 
which make it almost impossible to accommodate themselves again to 
the humble condition of their parents. Hence a race of restless men, 
discontented with their lot, with others and with themselves; ene- 
mies of a social order, in which they do not feel themselves in their 
place, and ready, with some acquirements, talents more or jess solid, 
and an unbridled ambition, to throw themselves into all the paths, eith- 
er of servility or revolt. Our colleges should undoubtedly remain 
open to all, but we ought not to invite into them all classes, without 
discretion ; and this we do, unless we establish institutions inter- 
mediate between the primary schools and the colleges. Germany, 
and Prussia in particular, are rich in establishments of this kind. 

I have already described several in detail, those of Francfort, Wei- 
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mar, Leipsic ; and they are consecrated by the Prussian law of 1819. 
You are aware that I speak of what are called Burgher-schools 
(Buergerschulen,) a word which accurately contradistinguishes them 
from the Learned Schools, called in Germany Gymnasia, and with us 
Colleges ; a name in other respects honorable to the bourgeoisie, who 
are not degraded by attending these schools, and to the people, 
who are thus elevated to the bourgeoisie. The Burgher or 
citizen’s schools constitute the higher degree of primary instruction, 
of which the Elementary schools are the lower. There are thus only 
two degrees: 1. the Elementary-school, which is the common basis of 
all popular education in town and country; 2. The Burgher or citi- 
zen’s school, which, in towns of every size where there exists a middle 
class, affords to all those who are not destined for the learned profes- 
sions, an education sufficiently extensive and liberal.* The Prussian 
Law which fixes a maximum for the instruction of the Elementary 
school, fixes also a minimum for that of the Burgher-school ; and 
there are two very different examinations, in order to obtain the li- 
cense of primary teacher in these several degrees. The Elementary 
school ought to be one ; for it represents, and is destined to foster and 
confirm, the national unity, and, in general, it is not right that the lim- 
it fixed by law for the instruction in the Elementary school should be 
overpassed. But the case is different in the Burgher-school, as this 
is destined for a class essentially different, the middle class; and it 
should naturally be able to rise in accommodation to the higher cir- 
cumstances of that class in the more important towns. ‘Thus it is 
that in Prussia, the Burgher or citizen’s school has various gradations, 
from the minimum fixed by law, with which I have made you ac- 
quainted, up to that higher degree where it is connected with the 
Gymnasium, properly so denominated, and thus sometimes obtains the 
name of Progymnasium. I transmit you an instruction relative to the 
different progymnasia in the department of Munster ; you will there 
see, that these establishments are,.as the title indicates, preparatory 
gymnasia, where the classical and scientific instruction stops within 
certain limits, but where the Burgher class can obtain a truly liberal 
education. In general, the German Burgher-schools, somewhat infe- 
rior to our Colleges in classical and scientific studies, are incompara- 
bly superior to them in what is taught of religion, geography, history, 
the modern languages, music, drawing, and national literature. 

In my opinion, it is of the highest importance, to establish in France, 
by one name or other, Burgher-schools, under various modifications, 
and to remodel to this form a certain number of our Communal Col- 
leges. I regard this, sir, as an affair of State. Let it not be said 
that we have already various degrees of primary instruction in France, 
and that what I require has been already provided. There is nothing 
of the kind; we have three degrees, it is true, but ill-defined; the 
distinction is therefore naught. These three degrees are an arbitra- 
ry classification, the principle of which I do not pretend to compre- 
hend; while the two degrees determined by the Prussian law are 


* See Art. II., p: 556 — 558. 
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manifestly founded on the nature of things. Finally, comprehending 
these two degrees within the circle of primary education, it is not un- 
important to distinguish and characterise them by different names ; 
but these names — schools of the third, second, and first degree — 
mark nothing but abstract differences ; they speak not to the imagi- 
nation, and make no impression on the intellect. In Prussia, the 
names, Elementary School and Burgher-school, as representing the in- 
ferior and superior degrees of primary instruction, are popular. ‘That 
of Middle-school is also employed in some parts of Germany,— a 
name which might, perhaps, be conveniently adopted by us. That, 
and Elementary School, would comprehend the two essential degrees 
of primary instruction ; and our primary, normal schouls would furnish 
masters equally for both degrees; for whom, however, there should 
be two kinds of examinations, and two kinds of licenses. ‘There 
would remain for you only to fix a minimum for the Middle-school, as 
you would undoubtedly do for the Elementary School ; taking care to 
allow the several departments gradually to surpass their minimum, ac- 
cording to their resources and their success. 

‘ This is what appears to me substantially contained in all the pe- 
titions addressed to you by the towns, whether to change the subjects 
taught in our communal colleges ; whether to add to the classical and 
scientific instruction afforded in our royal colleges, other courses of 
more general utility ; whether, in fine, to be allowed schools which 
they know not how to name, and which more than once they have de- 
nominated Industrial Schools, in contradistinction to our colleges. — 
Care must be taken not to weaken the classical studies of our col- 
leges; on the contrary, I repeat it, they ought to be strengthened. 
We should avoid the introduction of two descriptions of pupils into 
our colleges; this is contrary to all good discipline, and would una- 
voidably injure the more difficult studies to the profit of the easier. 
Neither is it right to give the name of industrial schools, to schools in 
which the pupils are not supposed to have any particular vocation. 
The people feel only their wants; it belongs to you, sir, to make 
choice of the means by which these wants are to be satisfied. A cry 
is raised from one extremity of France to the other, demanding for 
three-fourths of the French nation, establishments intermediate be- 
tween the simple Elementary Schools and the Colleges. ‘The prayers 
are urgent; they are almost unanimous. Here again is a point of the 
very highest importance, on which it would be easy to dilate. The 
general prayer, numerous attempts more or less successful, call out for 
a law, and render it at once indispensable and easy.’* 


The same demands are extensively made in our own country ; 
and most of the arguments which make it expedient to listen to them 
in a monarchy, render it the duty of a republic to satisfy them. 
When will this demand be listened to in our halls of legislation ; 
and who will be the American Brougham, to advocate its justice ? 


* From the Edinburgh Review. 
48* 
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Bartlett’s School Manual. 


Art. V. — Bartietr’s Scnuoot MaAnvat. 


‘The National School Manual, a regular and connected course of Elemen- 
tary Studies, embracing the necessary and useful branches of Common 
Education. In four parts, compiled from the latest and most approved 
Authors. By M. R. Sonrxees. 


We have to regret an involuntary delinquency in reference to 
the work before us. It is one of the ‘ nostrums’ in education ; and 
like many other nostrums, the ‘ directions’ as well as the structure 
of the work itself, prescribes a certain ‘ dose’ to be taken morning, 
noon, and night’ — by all children, and in every state of mind. It 
differs from most of these, however, in giving a variety of articles 
in succession. Every volume is divided into portions, each of 
which contains assorted lessons of all kinds to follow each other. 
A dose of spelling is to be succeeded by a second of reading, a 
third of writing, a fourth of arithmetic, a fifth of grammar, and a sixth 
of geography — with a due addition of geometry, rhetoric and politi- 
cal economy. To adopt the professional style,—* Each dose so care- 
fully prepared, and so accurately measured, that it is exactly adapt- 
ed to the capacity of every child and every master, and precisely 
calculated to operate in half an hour, and prepare the way for the 
next — at all seasons of the year, and in all states of the constitu- 
tion. OG- N. B. No poisonous ingredients, and no pains to 
master or pupil from the operation.’ 

We are disgusted with suth quackery, above all when applied 
to free, voluntary and thinking beings. We placed these books, two 
years since, in the hands of one of our most able and experienced 
instructors, whose decease we have to lament, in order that they 
might be thoroughly examined and reviewed. But his engage- 
ments, like those of most who love the cause, were too pressing to 
allow this. Our sense of responsibility compels us to enter our 
protest against it while we have the opportunity, and for this pur- 
pose we shall avail ourselves of the accounts of those who have 
examined them thoroughly. One of these accounts is found in a 
note to the anniversary discourse of B. F. Butler, Esq., before the 
Albany Institute, in 1830; and the other, in a well written article 
from the pen of one competent to judge, first published in the 
New York Evening Post. 

The origin of the work is thus described in the Evening Post : 

‘We learn that a few years ago, an eminent person in the State of 
New York encouraged the author of the National School Manual to un- 


dertake this work ;.that a liberal patron of learning largely assisted him 
to carry it on; that he petitioned the legislature of New York that his 
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books might, indeed should be, used in all schools which the public school 
fund contributed to support; and though the legislature thought fit to 
leave open a door for improvement in the province of school-books, yet an 
enterprising book-seller, presuming upon the competency of Mr Bartlett 
for the function he had taken upon himself, offered that gentleman a large 
sum for the copy-right of his valuable books, which he was to complete, 
and moreover to disseminate, with all the address and industry in his pow- 
er. It may be that just criticism can anticipate the use of these books, 
and can prevent an expensive experiment which will impoverish the pub- 
lic mind, in exact proportion as it enriches the projectors of the enterprise.’ 


The petition of Mr Bartlett to the legislature of New York was 
referred to a committee, ‘fortunately composed,’ as Mr Butler 
remarks, ‘of members who felt the deep importance of the subject, 
and therefore gave it a most careful consideration.’ The report, 
from the pen of Luther Bradish, Esq. is published by Mr Butler. 
After some general remarks on the importance of education and the 
impolicy of granting to individuals rights common to all, they 
discuss the question of expense. ‘They next go on to describe 
the character of the work, and examine the principles on which 
it is founded. 


‘The committee have examined, with great care, the work in question, 
as far as itis as yet published, and has been submitted to them. They 
have also had the advantage of repeated personal interviews with its com- 
piler, and have received from him minute and full explanations of the plan, 
details and execution of the work ; but they have been unable to discover 
in it that peculiar and transcendent merit which only could justify them 
in recommending the passage of the law asked for, or the introduction of 
the work into our common schools, even at an expense much less than 
that which the passage of such a law would involve. On the contrary, they 
feel themselves constrained by a sense of duty to this house, and to the 
people of this state, to say, that the work, in their opinion, contains many 
material and important defects — defects not merely of detail, but of prin- 
ciple. Your committee are aware that, in expressing this opinion of this 
work, they encounter the influence of strong recommendations in its favor, 
and array themselves in opposition te the authority of high and respecta- 
ble names. But they know the facility with which even the most respect- 
able recommendations are often obtained ; and feel bound, in charity, 
even to believe that those in this case, as is stated in most of them, and 
as is apparent in all, have been given, either upon the authority of others, 
or from a very cursory and imperfect examination of the work. But if it 
be otherwise, your committee, while they entertain all proper deference 
for those respectable gentlemen who have thus lent the sanction of their 
names to this work; and yield to their opinions in this case, al) the au- 
thority to which, under the circumstances, they may be entitled, they can- 
not permit either the one or the other to dissuade them from a fearless 
and faithful discharge oftheir duty. - 

‘The work in question claims to be a substitute for all others now used 
in our common schools. It commences with the alphabet, and when comn- 
pleted, it is pretended will contain the necessary instruction upon the fol- 
lowing subjects : spelling, pronunciation, reading, elocution, arithmetic, 
grammar, rhetoric, prosody, geometry, mensuration, mechanical powers, 
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book-keeping, geography, biography, history, natural sciences, law, gov- 
ernment, and several other collateral matters. It will be readily perceived, 
that the range of this work is no less extensive than its plan is singular. 
Its peculiar feature and professed distinctive excellence are, that ina 
series of lessons, comprising an entire course of common school education, 
it presents at every stage of the scholar’s progress through this course, a 
collection of lessons collaterally arranged, and suited to his attainments 
and capacity at that point of time. 

‘From a careful examination of the work, the committee do not think 
that in its execution this professed and important object has been attained. 
On the contrary, they find the work exceedingly defective in its execution, 
in this fundamental principle. They find brought together, to be presented 
to the scholar at the same time, lessons which suppose very different at- 
tainments, and which require very different degrees of capacity. Your 
committee also cannot but consider this feature of the plan of the work as 
deceptive. ‘They cannot but think that the placing together upon the 
same page, or in the same part of the work, lessons upon a great variety 
of subjects, would, in practice, be found, to say the least, exceedingly in- 
convenient. Itcompels the scholar to look through several volumes for 
the whole of any one subject of his studies. But it is apprehended that 
this would be found not merely inconvenient in use, but would lead to 
serious mischiefs. It destroys that simplicity of arrangement necessary 
to distinctness of impression, so desirable and so useful in every system 
of education. The want of these would lead necessarily to confusion, and 
could not fail to retard instead of accelerating the scholar’s progress. 

‘Your committee do not doubt that, under the direction of a discreet and 
judicious teacher, the studies of the scholars may be not only agreeably 
but usefully diversified. That variety may not only relieve the monotony 
and tediousness of exclusive confinement to a single study, but promote 
that elasticity of intellect which is favorable to the scholar’s general pro- 


gree but such variety should be admitted with caution and judgment. 
our committee attach little value to those modern discoveries, or patent 
modes of instruction, which make philosophers of children ;— men of litera- 
ture and science, in a dozen lessons; or profess to bring the scholar ac- 
quainted with the whole circle of human knowledge almost without effort. 
They neither know, nor believe in, but one mode of becoming learned and 
wise: time, attention, and persevering study only can accomplish this.’ 


They next present objectic:.s still more decisive on the score of 
its execution. 


‘Your committee are also of opinion that the compiler of this work has 
not succeeded in its execution, in other important particulars. They can- 
not approve the system of pronunciation adopted by him. The repre- 
sentation of the sounds of letters by a different combination of letters, 
instead of conventional marks or figures, leads to confusion, and is, there- 
fore, highly objectionable. ‘This effect might not be produced in the mind 
of the scholar already considerably advanced, but in that of one learning 
orthography, it could not fail to be the case. The committee say nothing 
of the compiler’s manner of spelling or pronouncing particular words, in 
which he does not seem to follow any one known standard or acknowl- 
edged authority ; nor is he even uniformly consistent with himself. They 
also forbear to notice particularly the frequent and unnecessary repetition 
of the same lessons; the numerous errors in orthography, pronunciation 
or accent, which may be found on almost every page of the work. 
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‘In the reading department of this work, your committee are of opinion, 
that the compiler has been but very little more successful. He has not 
been judicious in the selection of his lessons in this part of his work. 
Many of these, especially the early ones, are exceedingly objectionable. 
In aiming to render them simple and intelligible, they have been made 
ungrammatical and even vulgar. These, together with the grammatical 
errors which are found in every part of the work, are calculated to make 
wrong impressions and form bad habits, at a period of life when impres- 
sions are strong, and habits of thought and modes of expression once 
formed and established are apt to endure. The committee cannot forbear 
here to notice the manner in which the compiler, in this part of his work, 
frequently draws from other sources, without either indicating, or in any 
way giving credit to the authors from whom he thus borrows. They no- 
tice, with still stronger disapprobation, the changes and mutilations made 
in many beautiful and familiar passages of the most admired and classical 
authors inthe language. This is treading on holy ground. It is warring 
with the dead. [tis changing that cherished identity — and marring that 
admired beauty which have been rendered sacred by time, and have be- 
come consecrated in the affections of every true lover of letters, and of 
every friend of justice. ‘'hese things also lead the youthful mind into 
error, and cannot be too severely discountenanced. 

‘The committee forbear to enter further into a minute criticism of this 
work. They would, however, observe, that the treatises on grammar, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry and mensuration, which it contains, have 
appeared to them meagre in their matter, deficient in illustration, and 
wanting often clearness and precision. The language and style of the 
work generally want that purity and correctness indispensable to every 
school-book. 

‘The committee cannot accord to this work, the merit of economy, 
which is claimed for it. They feel contident that its use would fully verify 
the correctness of their opinion upon this point.’ 


It will be interesting to our readers to see some evidences of the 
justice of these opinions, presented in the Evening Post. The fol- 
lowing are illustrations of its defects in spelling and pronounciation : 


‘The manner in which Mr Bartlett illustrates the pronunciation of 
words appears to us as little intelligible as the words themselves. The 
columns of words to be spelled are printed in the usual Roman characters. 
The pronunciation sometimes expressed in italics, is indicated in parallel 
columns of words. We will give « few examples of these illustrations — 
tshin pur, king kldve, king korse, kiid dy, kon stré. \t may be that these 
words exhibit Walker’s pronunciation, but the words, conclave, and con- 
strue, in their usual appearance will suggest to any child, who knows the 
sounds of al] letters, a more agreeable pronunciation than that intimated 
by Mr Burtlett’s italics. Mdd’dl for model; mdd’ dist for modest : min dé 
for Monday, seems to us a very vulgar pronunciation to be expressly 
inculcated. Pud’ ding, pil’ pit, proncunced like pb’ lish, seems to us 
rather Irish than English. One more remark upun these helps to pro- 
nunciation and we have done. We should like to know how the pro- 
nunication of the word fathom is indicated by faith’ um, or pricy | by 
mint’ h’ le, or mother by mot’ h’ tr? What has been noticed of Mr Bart- 
lett’s system of spelling applies to only a small part of the lessons he has 
given. What redeeming merit may be discovered in the neglected portion, 
we invite the intelligent teacher to inquire into himself.’ 
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The bombast and frequent vulgarisms of the reading lessons is 
partially illustrated in the following remarks : 


‘We shall leave his Elocution, Rhetoric, Grammar, Political Economy, 
and Geography, so happily condensed and intermingled with reading and 
spelling lessons in three volumes, (we here omit all consideration of Part 
IV.) and bestow our attention upon Mr Bartlett’s ‘subjects’ and ‘language’ 
in the lessons he has given in the arts of thinking and reading. A moral 
lesson addressed to a child shall be our first specimen of judicious and 
edifying counsel. 

“OQ, thoughtless boy! beware! Let not the dazzle of gay things de- 
ceive you. Vice, in its mest appalling shape, and gangrene state, lies 
covered with a gilded dress and fair inviting form.” 

‘The excellence and beauty of the Bible is most happily commended in 
pages 37, 39, and 40 of part Il. We wish we could insert the whole 
article, but we must content ourselves with a few passages of this eloquent 
rhapsody. 

“The Bible contains the earliest antiquities ; the strangest events; the 
most wonderful] occurrences ; heroic deeds; and unparalleled wars. It 
describes the celestial, terrestrial and infernal worlds; the origin of the 
angelic hosts ; the human tribes and hellish legions.” 

‘ An article, page 106, headed General Washington, is the crown of the 
false sublime. That part of it which describes the revolutionary war, is 
more entirely discharged from common sense than any composition we 
ever saw that pretended to it. Here is the passage that strikes us as 
consummately ridiculous. (Page 106, P. III.)’ : 

“A foreign foe, the arbiter of nations, with coffers full of gold — an 
army millions strong, and ships of war that whitened every sea, came 
hovering on our shores with fire and sword, to make us slaves and bow our 
necks to wear the yoke of royalty. The eyes of all the world were turned 
upon us, and our eyes were turned on Washington. He, his country’s 
shield, with chosen comrades, few indeed, but brave, met the invader in the 
tented field and mingled in the unequal fight. The dubious strife, of near 
octennial age wore ever-varying shades :—the blood of heroes fertilized 
the soil — whole cities wrapped in flames bore witness to the tyrant, and 
the thrilling yell of savage hordes, commingling with the war-trump’s 
hoarser note, proclaimed his allies in the work of death.”’ 


But while the author does not hesitate to be vulgar, he will not 
condescend to be simple. 


‘ Have we room to celebrate Mr Bartlett’s felicity as an historian? Not 
adequately, but we will afford a single passage on account of its perspicu- 
ity, and its attractiveness to the young. The following passage alludes 
to the circumstances which led to the last American war with Great 
Britain : 

“In consequence of this presumed pusillanimity, new and aggravated 
provocations and flagrant insults were almost daily offered to the national 
flag by the transatlantic belligerents.” 

‘ Soon after follow some statements concerning a settlement of differences, 
euch as, “a certain Mr Jackson of Copenhagen memory, was sent out,” &c. 
We admire this Copenhagen memory, eseene it must be so consummately 
puzzling to any boy or girl of the present day ; and we equally admire a 
certain question which we noticed — “What was the state of the King’s 
ear?” We did not look at the text to learn what this question implied. 
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The history throughout is marked by the entire want of that intelligence 
which apprehends the uses and just method of elementary teaching.’ 


The ‘ opinions’ of the work would receive a useful addition from 
the following which were collected by this writer ; and every friend 
of education will sympathise in the closing remarks. 


‘We have seen booksellers set off their commodities with certain brief 
commendations of newspaper editors, and professors of Janguages. We 
have ourselves conversed upon these works with three gentlemen thus con- 
cerned with the public press and with education. One of them remarked 
to the writer — “ The grossness of this imposture deserves to be exposed 
tothe public ;” another said, “ Castigation, with no unsparing hand is due 
to the presumption, false taste, and folly exhibited in books like these ;” 
and the third observed, “J perceive that among the nonsense of his own 
creation, this compiler has intermingled some of our finest poetry, but in 
his hands it resembles clipped coin, and one recognizes these fragments 
of what is beautiful in this new and incongruous connection like stolen 
children of the rich among gypsies. They are mutilated and disfigured 
that they may resemble their associates.” This alludes to some instances 
of passages detached from the whole to which they properly belong. 

‘We confess we look upon these books with some anxiety. Is the 
youthful mind of our country to be trained by heads “that cannot teach 
and will not learn?” Is susceptible childhood to be wasted upon a form 
of instruction which never can build up the inner man —to become the 
prey of speculators instead of the cherished, developed, furnished objects 
of well adapted, careful, philosophical teaching ? Is all that the wise and 
benevolent project, for the formation of national character, by using the 
best means for the best ends, to be obstructed by a trumpery system that 
has ignorance for its author, and self-interest for its propagator and finisher?” 


The committee of the legislature next discuss the general ques- 
tion of adopting a measure like that proposed in a very conclusive 
manner. 

‘ Admitting the work in question to have none of the defects suggested, 
and that it possesses all the peculiar and superior merits its compiler and 
its friends claim for it, still the committee could not recommend the pas- 
sage of the law asked for. Ifthe work have the merit pretended, it will 
make its way into general use without the aid of any legislative act for 
that purpose ; if it have not such merit, then most certainly would it be 
wrong to force it into general use by any such legislative act. But even 
supposing it to have the merit claimed for it — that it is decidedly superior 
to any other work of the kind — still the committee are of opinion that it 
would be neither wise nor just to adopt it to the exclusion of all others: 
For even although this may now be superior to any other work extant, yet, 
in this age of improvement, who would by law limit the point of perfection ? 
Who would deny to us, upon this great interest of our state and country, 
the lights of time, and the benefits of experience ; or who so hardy as to 
predict that raind, if left free and unproscribed upon this subject, may not 
soon improve even upon the work in question? If this be so, would it 
not be unwise to fasten upon the state, by a legislative act, and at an ex- 
pense so enormous as that would involve, any system of instruction, how- 
ever perfect it might seem, or however superior to all others, at the time, 
it might be acknowledged to be? Instead of promoting, this could not 
fail ultimately to sacrifice the great interest in question. 
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‘ But your committee are of opinion that the passage of the law asked 
for, would be as unjust as it would be impolitic. It would lead necessari- 
ly to the sacrifice of the interests of those numerous authors and publish- 
ers whose works would be thus proscribed, and rendered valueless. These 
interests are often the fruits of a life of industry and laborious study. 
They constitute the entire wealth and sole dependence of the numerous 
individuals immediately concerned therein. As such, they are entitled to the 
equal protection of government. It has been well observed by the superin- 
tendent of common schools, in his late able annual report to this house, that 
“the greatest experience, and much of the best talent of the country, are 
enlisted in this business, and the fruits of their labors are constantly giv- 
ing them new claims to the approbation of the public.” The interests 
of these numerous, respectable, and useful individuals, should be neither 
wantonly, unnecessarily, nor uselessly sacrificed. Sacrifices of individ- 
ual interest, indeed, even to effect objects of great and acknowledged 
public good, should be made as rarely as possible, and even then with ex- 
treme caution; but never to promote individual benefit. The committee 
have been unable to perceive, either in the petition in this case, or in the 
work to which it relates, any good or sufficient reason for the sacrifices, 
both public and private, which the granting of the prayer of the petition 
would necessarily involve.’ 


They conclude with exposing one of the means employed to 
give circulation to this work. 


‘ But it has been repeatedly stated, that “the plan of this work was the 
suggestion of the late governor Clinton ;” and, “so far as it had pro- 
gressed up to the time of his lamented death, received his favorite regard 
and patronage.” ‘There has been thence inferred an obligation on the 
state to complete and adopt what has been thus commenced. It has even 
been pretended that the faith of the state has been thereby pledged to 
that effect. ‘The committee believe that there has been gross error upon 
this point. ‘To disabuse the public in this respect, as well as to do justice 
to the memory of the late 1oCr Clinton, whose official conduct is here 
called in question, it will be sufficient to present an extract from an 
original letter written by that distinguished individual, and which letter 
has been submitted to the committee. The letter bears date the 24th 
April, 1827, and is as follows: 

‘Having no authority to direct the compilation of a common school 
manual, I have never officially made any communication to Mr Bartlett 
of Utica, on that subject ; but if T recollect right, I think that, on his signi- 
fying his intention to write such a work, I expressed my wish that he 
would execute it; and this I should probably have said to any other per- 
son who has exhibited ability in such cases as Mr B. has done, particularly 
in an introduction to astronomy. Mr B. showed me his manual last winter, 
but having only time to glance at it, ] gave a recommendation in its favor 
qualified by this rapid and general view; and in so doing, I had no inten- 
tion to disparage the merits or diminish the sale of any similar and con- 
temporary publications of merit.’ 

‘From this extract it will be seen, that so far from the plan of this 
work being suggested, or its execution directed by the late governor 
Clinton, he merely expressed a wish when that plan was submitted to him 
by Mr Bartlett, that it might be executed. Instead of supposing, however, 
that this work was to be adopted by the state, to the exclusion of all others, 
he expressly says, that in any recommendation of it which he had given, 
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upon an imperfect examination, “he had no intention to disparage the 
merits or diminish the sale of any contemporary publications of merit.” 

‘In every view which the committee have been able to take of this 
subject ; whether they consider the character of the work in question; 
the nature and importance of the principles involved in this application ; 
or the extent and magnitude of the interests, both public and private, to 
be affected by its decision, the committee are unanimously of opinion that 
it would be as impolitic as it would be unjust to legislate in the manner 
desired in this case. They therefore submit for the consideration of the 
house, the following resolution : 

‘ Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioners ought not to be granted.’ 


Mr Butler here adds : 


‘It will be perceived that the committee have expressed a very decided 
opinion as to the execution of the work prepared by Mr Bartlett — a point to 
which I carefully avoided making any allusion, because [ had not given the 
books such an examination as would have justified me in speaking on that 
subject. The well known accuracy and the enlightened judgment of the 
writer of the report, may, however, be relied upon with entire safety ; and 
if so, it would seem— independently of objections to the principle of the 
measure — that the books proposed were fatally defective. 

‘Here then we have another instance —(the injudicious recommenda- 
tions of Mr Macauley’s history have already been alluded to) — of the 
injurious consequences resulting from that amiable facility which so often 
induces our distinguished men to lend their names to applicants for public 
favor. Ifthe decision of this interesting question had depended on the 
authority of names, the books of Mr Bartlett, with all their imperfections, 
would have been entailed on the common schools.’ 


We have felt it our duty to give full exposition of a work which 
we consider grossly defective. We know not into whose hands 
the property has now fallen; but could our pages gain access to 
them, we would earnestly entreat them not to hazard their capital, 
or their reputation, or the public good, by attempting to circulate a 
school-book of this character. 





Art. VI.—Instirutions ror THE Buinp. 


Ir is one of the proudest triumphs of human ingenuity, to 
have found new avenues to the minds of those unfortunate be- 
ings, who seemed cut off from social communication by the want 
of the ordinary means of the acquisition of knowledge. It is 
highly creditable to our country that so much has been done 
to discharge that part of our social bond by which the helpless 
are made claimants upon their happier fellows. The claims of 
the deaf have long since been allowed; their dumb eloquence 
has pleaded not in vain; and in this country they have as great 
advantages for the acquisition of knowledge as other children. 

VOL. Ill. —NO. XII. 49 
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Nor have the claims of the blind been unheeded ; but we have 
heretofore been obliged to answer their prayer for intellectual 
light, with a sigh that the pittance must be so scanty. ‘The 
time has now come,-however, when we are able to direct upon 
their minds a portion at Jeast of that light which we impart to the 
rising generation. 

Without attempting to prove that blindness is not an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the acquisition of knowledge of any kind, which 
does not require the immediate aid of color, (a self evident truth 
to those who have examined the subject) we shall merely allude to 
the causes and effects of blindness ; give some statistical details, 
and express our opinion upon the number and kinds of establish- 
ments necessary for the blind in the United States. 

It seems to be one of the fundamental laws of the animal organ- 
ization, that there shall be exceptions to the perfection of every 
organ ; that among a million of births, there should be a certain 
proportion of deaf, of blind, of lame, and of deformed ; a certain 
proportion with the lungs, the heart, or other of the great viscera, 
so imperfectly formed as to be unable to carry on their functions in 
perfection, or for a Jong time. We shali be struck when we consider 
how muck more frequent the exceptions are in man than in other ani- 
mals ; and we shall be startled to find how much more numerous 
they are in the civilized than in the savage state. ‘The individuals 
subject to these infirmities, if life is spared, impart a predisposition 
to them in their offspring. This is peculiarly the case with the 
blind ; and blindness is not only very often hereditary, but shared 
in numerous instances, by several of the family. Cases have 
occurred of four, five or six children, born blind of the same pa- 
rents, neither of whom were blind themselves, but whose parents, 
or ancestors in the second generation, had been so. The propor- 
tion of those born blind is very small, and very much smaller is 
the number of those who never perceive light. Indeed, it is only 
the absolute deficiency of the organ, which can easily cause total 
cécity. 

The proportion of those born blind, and of those who become so 
by disease or accident, varies in different meridians, and in differ- 
ent climates. The greatest is in the torrid zone, less in the tem- 
perate, and still less in the frigid zones. It is only in the middle of 
Europe that the proportion has been accurately ascertained. In 
Austria, they are as 1 to 845; in Prussia, as 1 to 900; in Den- 
mark, 1 to 1000 ; in France, 1 to 1050; in England, 1 to 1100; 
in Switzerland, 1 to 747. In Egypt it is supposed they are as 1 
to 300! So that estimating the population of the world at eight 
hundred millions, there must be, at least, more than four hundred 
thousand of human beings without sight. 

In the United States, the proportion of blind to the whole pop- 
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ulation is less than in the same latitudes in Europe, if we may 
depend upon the census. It has been proved, however, in several 
cases in New England, that the returns of the blind were very im- 
perfect ; and it is highly probable that there are more than 7000 
blind of all ages, in this country.* Let us take, however, the offi- 
cial returns, which gave 5431 blind at the last census: here we 
find a startling number of our fellow beings, ‘ from the cheerful way 
of men cut off,’ and condemned to a short and unhappy life of 
darkness, idleness and dependence ; and it becomes every christian, 
every philanthropist, to ask seriously, how can we provide for them ? 
It will be found that the public methods hitherto pursued for the 
relief of the blind, have been such as positively to increase the sum of 
their suffering — that the hand of charity has wounded, when it 
would have soothed them. Ask of aman who was born blind, 
what is the chief source of his unhappiness, and he will answer 
you, ‘ Not the want of sight, but the want of occupation.’ He is 
condemned to a life of idleness ; his friends put the very food into 
his mouth ; his phvsical powers are undeveloped by action ; his 
mind lies in the barrenness of nature ; his manly feelings are crush- 
ed under the load of obligation and continual dependence. The 
friends of his youth gradually leave him ; no hope of future inde- 
pendence gives healthy food to the mind, and bowed down with 
sorrow, he awaits the coming on of premature old age, when in a 
solitary almshouse he shall finish his sad career on earth, and his 
spirit, breaking from the dark tomb of this word, shall emerge into 
the light and glory of the next. 

Such is too often the lot of the blind, and such it becomes from 
the mistaken notions of the world about the effects of blindness ; 
whereas if the blind man can receive an education, suited to his 
wants, he becomes a healthy, active, intelligent being; he has an 
employment by which he can support himself; his mind, ever oc- 
cupied, does not prey upon his frame; he becomes, in short, a 
happy and useful member of society. 

If the limits of this article would allow it, we might point out 
many of the errors of common opinion about blindness, and give 


* In an interesting and able article on this subject in the North American Review 
for July, 1833, we find the following remarks on the subject of the number of the 
blind. We would merely premise that the actual number of the blind in each 
State, as found in the three first columns, is taken from the ofhcial census of 1830. 


‘ With regard to the number of the blind, we have no means of knowing it very 
accurately in this country, for no correct census has been taken; but from re- 
searches made by the Trustees of the New England Institution for the Education 
of the Blind, it is quite evident that the returns made by the general estimates 
are far too low. The only document we have met with is one lately published 
in Philadelphia, apparently taken from the general census, in which the number 
of the blind in every State is given, and which makes the sum total a little over 


five thousand. ] 
‘It is impossible, however, to form any estimate of the proportional number of 
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some useful hints to the friends of the blind, who in their mistaken 
kindness, are every day, and every hour, increasing the infirmity of 
the sufferer. They will not let him do anything for himself; they 
crush his faculties by keeping him in idleness; they continually 
remind him of his inferiority and his infirmity, by condolences and 
expressions of pity, as well as by unnecessary and officious inter- 
ferences: in short, they ‘ kill him with kindness.’ 

Now such conduct is unwise — nay, it is cruel. The only philo- 
sophical way of teaching the blind is to throw them upon their own 
resources ; not to abandon them, but to guide them toa path where 
they can go alone. > ‘Treat them as beings born with four senses, 


the blind in sections of the country so small, as those in regard to which the 
writer of this paper attempts to do it; nor do we agree with him in the causes 
which he assigns for the apparent variations. The fact is, that we cannot make 
any accurate calculation of the number of the blind which will be found evenina 
population of one million; for it varies from temporary causes, and in different 
generations; but we may calculate with some degree of certainty, how many 
blind persons will be found in a population of ten millions, the latitude and the 
climate being given.’ 


The following is the table referred to, showing the number of Blind persons 
in the United States ; also the relative proportion to the population, &c. 





Proportion of| Proportion of| Proportion 
Proportion to} blind whites | colored blind} of colored] 
STATES. BLIND. whole popu-} to whole to whole to the 
lation....1 to} white popu- |colored popu | whole pop- 
White. |Colored.| Total. lation....1 to} Jation..../ to] ulation. 








Maine,. . . .| 159 160 2497 2505 1177/1 in 339 
New Hampshire,| 105 105 2565 2559 — jl 443 
Massachusetts, 218 223 2737 2768 1499 jl = 86 
Rhode Island, .| 56 64 1518 | 1672 447 II 27 
Connecticut, . 188 195 1526 1540 1152/1 30 
Vermont, aR: oa 51 51 5503 5485 l 
New York, . 642 724 2650 | 2918 547 j1 
New Jersey, . .| 205 2} 227 1413 1464 734 |i 
Pennsylvania, . | 475 503 2680 | 2758 1369 | 
Delaware, . .| 18 29 2646 3205 1741 
Marviand, . . 147 d 271 1649 1980 1257 1 
Virginia, oi f 793 1527 1956 1180 l 
North Carolina, .| 223 384 1922 2120 1647 l 
South Carolina, 102 : 238 2442 2528 2377 =| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
I 
l 
I 
I 





Georgia, . . .| 150 ‘ 273 1893 1979 1789 
Alabama, . . 68 3} 116 2668 2800 2482 
Mississippi, . .; 25 : 56 2439 2817 2135 
Louisiana, . . 36 113 1909 2485 1640 
Tennessee, . .| 176 213 83201 3044 8950 
Kentucky, . . | 169 : 252 2729 3064 2050 
Ohio, . . . .| 232 238 3940 3993 1596 
SONNE, 6. a: 85 2 87 3942 3887 1816 
fiom. .. 4 39 4037 4443 596 
Missouri, . . | 27 | 37 8796 4251 2566 
Michigan, . 5 5 6327 | 6269 | 

Arkansas, . . 8 | i 3038 $209 2358 
Florida, ae? fee 19 | 48298 6128 | 1020 | 
District of Co’bia, 11] 19 2096 2506 15384 /1 
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who have to earn their living among those who have five ; and with 
a little care and attention in ‘youth, they will do it. But they want 
not charity, in its common sense ; it is not charity indeed to throw a 
dollar into the hat of @ blind beggar, if other means can keep him 
from becoming one; it is not charity to build for him almshouses and 
places of refuge, if means exist by which he can be kept from them. 
The utility of institutions for the education of the blind, which 
shall prepare them to take care of themselves, has been too clearly 
shown both in Europe and in this country to need any demonstra- 
tion here ; and we shall merely make an estimate of the number 
requisite for the wants of our blind. 

Of the 5,500 blind in the United States it will be found that nine 
tenths are born of indigent parents. Perhaps, indeed, we put the 
proportion too low ; for the poor are more liable to those accidents 
which cause blindness ; they do not have that immediate medical 
assistance which in diseases of the eyes of infants can alone be of 
any avail; and then, when blindness has once become hereditary in 
any family, it will soon become poor. There are 5,000 blind, then, 
who are unable to provide themselves with an education: the next 
question is, how many of these are of an age to be benefited by 
education. We have remarked that very few are born absolutely 
blind ; a very large proportion, however, become so in infancy ; — 
fewer during childhood and youth, except from accidents; anda few 
lose their sight during manhood. Old age dims the vision often, 
but seldom destroys itentirely. Among 777 blind in New England, 
52 are over the age of 50 years: aud we may calculate from this 

that certainly one “fourth of the blind will be under 30 years of age, 
until when, they may be advantageously instructed in various sub- 
jects and taught handicraft works. To be within bounds, however, 
let us suppose that only 1000 out of the 5,500 blind in the United 
States, are of an age for instruction, and let us see what provision 
should be made for them; for as yet there are not 60 under instruc- 
tion in Institutions designed for them, and 30 of these are in the In- 
stitution in Boston. 

An Institution well regulated may accommodate 150 inmates — it 
is to be hoped the New England Institution will do this, and that no 
other will be needed for this section of the country. The New 
York Institution is now organized, and will doubtless suffice for 
that region ; and another is going into operation in Philadelphia. 
In order to provide for the blind in the South and W est, there 
should be a fourth in Richmond, a fifth in the extreme Southern 
States, a sixth in the South Western, and a seventh in the Western 
States. Then, and not till then, will the inhabitants of this country 
have discharged their duty to the blind. 

For a full view of this subject, we refer to the July No. of the 
North American Review, for 1833. 
VOL. Ill. — NO, X11. 49* 









































Primary Schools of Boston. 


Art. VI[— Primary Scuoots or Boston. 


Report of the Primary School Committee on Improvements. October, 1833. 
Boston: J. H. Eastburn, City Printer. ° 


Tue Primary Schools of Boston contain about 4000 children, 
‘embracing,’ in the language of the Committee, ‘ a large proportion 
of all those in the city, between the ages of four and seven ; by which 
the whole population becomes interested in the subject.’ They are 
designed to teach spelling, reading, and the elements of arithmetic, 
in order to prepare the children for the ‘ English Grammar Schools,’ 
in which a complete knowledge is given of the ordinary branches 
of common school instruction. In the Primary Schools, therefore, is 
laid the foundation of all the education given to the mass of our citi- 
zens ; and on the health and knowledge and habits here acquired, 
depends in a great measure, the future happiness or misery, the use- 
ful or injurious influence, of those who constitute the families, and 
elect the government, and control the laws of our city. 

These schools are under the direction of a general ‘ Committee on 
Primary Schools,’ divided into District Committees, assigned to the 
several districts, one member of which takes charge of each school. 
Repeated and urgent demands for improvement in these schools have 
been made by members of the Committee and others; but have often 
been resisted. In June last, a sub-committee was appointed ‘On 
Improvements, whether any and what, as regards physical education, 
means of instruction, and books for study in the Primary Schools.’ 
The sub-committee ‘ having had the several subjects under consid- 
eration,’ presented a report on the Ist October, which was accepted, 
and returned to them to be prepared for publication. The pamphlet 
before us is the result. From the mature deliberations of a select 
school committee, in a city peculiarly celebrated for its intellectual 
character and its improvements in education, our readers will natu- 
rally expect much; and the frequent inquiries addressed to us for 
some account of ‘the Boston schools,’ satisfy us that our distant 
friends will be much interested to learn their conclusions. 

In examining the report, we are highly gratified to find the Com- 
mittee decided, in urging the necessity of providing suitable rooms 
for the accommodation of these schools, at the public expense. With 
some persons, we are aware, that economy would have more influence 
than any argument which could be urged on the score of the health, 
or improvement, or safety of the children of our citizens. It is en- 
couraging to find that there is no fear of irritating the ‘ pocket nerve’ 
of the people ; and that some appropriations are already made for this 
purpose on the grounds stated by the Committee, that ‘ the interest 
en the money which it will cost to provide suitable buildings for the 
purpose, will not exceed what is now paid in rent. We cannot but 
hope, therefore, that the proper authorities will be justified in listen- 
ing to the urgent recommendation of the sub committee, when they 
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are compelled to state, that ‘a very large number of the rooms now 
in use are badly situated, and too small either for the health, or comfort, 
or proper education, of the rising generation. What a statement 
this, to be presented to the world, concerning the schools of the chil- 
dren of Boston! But We rejoice that it is made ; and we are gratified 
in being able, from inquiries, begun before we were aware of their 
views, to confirm, in detail, the account of the sub-committee, and to 
_ upon the public the importance of the measure they propose. 

e are the more gratified, because we are well assured of the great 
and persevering efforts made by the district committees, to obtain 
suitable rooms in private buildings, and of the pleasure they would 
feel, in being relieved from this improper and heavy tax upon their 
gratuitous office. 

The recesses or periods of relaxation, during school hours, recom- 
mended by the Committee, are not less important to the well being, 
and even the improvement of the children, and we earnestly hope 
they will be required, and the exercisés proposed be practised, in 
every school. 

Oar attention was called to this subject by the remark of a gentle- 
man, familiar with our prisons, that the children of the city of Boston 
were, in many cases, confined for the day, in roomsso unsuitable 
and unhealthy, that they would not be assigned to the convicts of our 
penitentiaries.’ A subsequent conversation with Dr J. D. Fisher, 
whose experience in the School Committee had excited a strong in- 
terest on this subject, led to a joint resolution, that we would ascer- 
tain facts precisely, and make them known. The result of our in- 


quiries will be found in the following letter, adcressed to Moses Grant, 
Esq, the Chairman of the Primary School Committee. 


To Moses Grant, Ese. 

Dear Sir ; — The imperfect provisions made for school rooms for 
our primary schools, and the persevering but fruitless efforts of the 
district committees to secure better accommodations, has long been 
a source of deep regret to one of us, for some time, on the Committee. 
We believed that we could not render a more acceptable service to 
the committees, or to the children of our city, than by ascertaining 
by inspection and measurement, the size and state of primary school 
rooms, and thus presenting facts, which have been stated so generally 
as to gain, apparently, but partial credence. We have spent some 
days in ascertaining the condition, on these points, of every primary 
school, with the exception of those in South Boston, and avail our- 
selves of your permission, to communicate to you the results. 

We ought to say, that we commenced our examination with the 
conviction, founded on the experience of physicians and boards of 
health, and observing teachers, that impure air, and that which is 
exhausted by too long breathing, impairs at every breath the purity 
of the blood, and thus, with every pulsation of the heart, sends an 
unhealthy circulation to every limb and organ of the body, which 
tends to enfeeble and disorder, instead of invigorating, the whole 
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system. We are satisfied on the same evidence, that confinement to 
one position, for a long time, especially, on a seat without support, 
in the early period of childhood, not only enfeebles the limbs and 
checks the growth, but also interrupts the operations, and affects the 
vigor of almost every organ, and often lays the foundation for per- 
manent debility and disease. 

We know of no mode of guarding against these evils in our schools 
but by providing for them large rooms, with proper means for ventila- 
tion at all seasons; by allowing them a recess of not less than half an 
hour in three, for relaxation of body as well as mind; and furnishing 
a suitable yard, or play-ground, of sufficient size to permit the free 
movement of the children in the open air during this period. We 
have regretted to find, as will appear from details annexed, that in 
most of our schools, no one of these points is fully secured; and in 
many, all are neglected. 

We would premise, that our own views of school rooms, corres- 
pond with those expressed by the Prussian government, as found in 
the Edinburgh Review for July, 1833, and in a document on this sub- 
oe published under the authority of the ‘American Institute of 

nstruction,’ in 1832,* from a careful examination of the best authors 
on this subject. In the latter, it is stated, that ‘the smallest dimen- 
sions of a room for thirty pupils, should be 22 feet by 20; of one for 
fifty pupils, 30 by 25; and of one for seventy pupils, 35 by 80,—a 
liberal allowance would require one third more. ‘This first plan gives 
to each pupil, 15 square feet, in a room 10 feet high; and by allowing 
less than this to each child, ‘we hazard his health and constitution.’ 
We would merely add, that in two Infant Schools, sustained by pri- 
vate benevolence, we found a space 24 feet by 52, assigned to seven- 
tyfive or one hundred pupils, from eighteen months to six years old ; 
and a room 27.5 by 19, with an adjoining room of 17 by 12, to fifty 
or sixty pupils, making a space of 12 square feet for each child. In 
view of these statements, we beg your attention to the inclosed table. 

[We can only insert an extract from this table, which will show the 
condition of one district selected at random — Epiror.] 


Scuoout Rooms or Disrricr II. 


Room. 
Long. Broad. 8q. feet. Pupils. Sq. feet to each. 
29.1 | 22.6 654| 69 9.5 


18. 17.5 313 4.10 
31. 18.2 563 8. 
16.6 | 15.6 256 4.8 
26.11 | 17.11 | 481 7.5 
42.6 |24.4 | 1034 15.7 
26. 19.1 496 9. 
26. 19,1 496 10.1 


DAMA R Eton s 

















No one of these schools, except No. 6, which is kept in the vestry 
of a church, has a place for exercise for the children. No one has 


* By Hilliard, Gray & Co. 
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any regular ventilation, except by the small air door of a close stove. 
No. 7 and 8 are in the third story of a warehouse ; No. 3 and 5 in the 
second story, with noisy mechanics’ shops above and below them. 
No. 1, in District [11, has but 8,9, square feet to each pupil ; and No. 
6, District V, but 2, square feet to each ! 

Opposite the number of each school, the columns present its dimen- 
sions, number of pupils, space for ventilation, apparent state of the 
air, number of recesses, and provision for play ground. 

Where the ventilation is designated by a cypher, the only place of 
escape for air was by the small air door of a close stove. In order to 
describe the state of the air, as it appeared to us, we employed fig- 
ures; as | to designate a pure air, and 4 to indicate that which ren- 
dered breathing oppressive, and was, at the same time, nauseating ; 
but we omit these numbers, as being mere estimates. We have in- 
dicated by figures the number of recesses. We have found in most 
cases no place in the open air, connected with the school, which 
would permit even a dozen children to play in peace or safety. In 
these cases, we have marked o in the column for the play ground. 
Where this is not inserted, we have rarely found any which was large 
enough to allow the free movements of half the school, the least 
number which could be dismissed at once for this purpose, without 
too frequent disturbance of the studies of others. In those cases 
where the height of the rooms is not mentioned, it was usually 
from 8 to 9 feet. Our examination was made with all the care which 
a brief visit would allow ; and while we cannot hope to have escaped 
error entirely, we can vouch for the general correctness of the results. 

Assuming the lowest standard in the document of the Institute, it 
will be seen by the table, that the schools which have most influence 
in forming the constitution of the children of this city, in most in- 
stances, do not allow one half the smallest space, which is considered 
safe! And it appears also, from the report of the sub-committee, 
that the city are thus prodigal of the health and life of its children, 
without any economy in regard to the support of these schools. 

The exceptions to this statement with reference to size, are, in 
many instances, to be found in rooms half sunk in the ground, 
— sometimes below the level of a pond, or the tide near them — and 
thus extremely liable to dampness, and to the stagnation of air. In 
one of these, the teacher informed us, colds were frequently produced 
by its dampness, even in visitors; and that it was sometimes so 
dark as to render it impossible to read, at half past two o'clock. 
There are, however, some rooms, particularly those vestries of church- 
es which are above ground, in which we found the air perfectly pure. 
But in these cases, the peculiar arrangement of benches renders them 
unsuitable for school rooms, and the height of the seats is of course 
painful to the children. On the other hand, there were not a few 
rooms in which we found the air oppressive and nauseating to a de- 
gree which rendered it scarcely tolerable, during the few minutes 
necessary to ascertain the facts we state. 
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In a number of cases, the teachers complained of its effects upon 
them ; and in more than one, they were but too clearly exhibited in 
the countenances of teacher and pupils. It will also appear from the 
table, that in only a few cases is any care taken to provide for that 
ventilation which would obviate a part of the evil. In one school 
(No. 9 Sudbury-street) the effects of an air stove, such as is recom- 
mended in a note in the report we have alluded to, are sufficient to 
show that thisis perfectly practicable. In most cases, where the air 
was in a tolerable state of purity, it was preserved only by opening 
the windows, often with great exposure to the teacher and the pupils. 

In addition to the impurity produced by the mere confinement of 
the air, we found in some instances offensive odors, which must have 
been highly deleterious. In one school, the teacher informed us that 
she had been made sick during the past summer, by such effluvia ; that 
frequently, the air nauseated the children, even to vomiting ; and that 
the board of health had attempted in vain to investigate the cause. 
Still, the school has been continued in the same room, at a rent suf- 
ficient to pay the interest on the cost of a building, well situated and 
of proper size. 

In one of the largest rooms we visited, we found no light, except 
from two windows, at the end of a room forty feet in length. It was 
filled with smoke, which we were informed was incessant. The floor 
was visibly damp, from the effects of the tide which flowed under it. 
The teacher assured us that in spite of the efforts of the Committee, 
it was constantly wet during a heavy rain; and that 12 and 14 of her 
pupils were sick at a time! 

As will be seen from the table, we seldom found any space suffi- 
cient for the free movements of the children, during the moments of 
recess. We often found the entrance to the room through the filthy 
back-yard of a house, or in the neighborhood of a stable, or a black- 
smith’s shop, or a carriage-manufactory house, where the children 
could scarcely pass in safety. We met with few, in which there 
was a free circulation of air around the school room. 

One room was situated immediately under a flat, composition roof, 
in a confined situation, and was only seven feet high. The teacher 
observed, that in summer, the heat was excessive and unmitigated. 

Some of the rooms which were good in other respects, were in a 
situation so public or so noisy, that the window could not be opened 
in the summer. In more than one school, the exercises are often in- 
terrupted by the noise ; and in one, it became necessary to abandon 
instruction in music, on this account. One was surrounded by me- 
chanic shops in the story above and below it, which produced great 
disturbance. Several rooms are in the second and third stories, with 
steep and narrow stair cases, entirely unsafe for children. 

We also found much reason to believe, that the situation of the 
rooms often exposes the children to moral corruption. In one case, 
we are pained to state, that we were assured the houses in the narrow 
passage to the school, were the resorts of licentiousness ! 
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As the natural result of the situation of the rooms, and the want of 
a spacious yard or play ground, it is impossible to relieve the chil- 
dren from the effects of confinement and bad air, by suitable recesses. 
We found that two thirds of the schools allow no recess ; and only per- 
mit the children a few moments of relaxation. in the school room. 
Where it is allowed, we were sorry to find that, except in a single 
instance, five to ten minutes was the utmost time granted, in a session 
of three hours. We are gratified, that the committee have urged, the 
necessity of recesses, and we hope that this important improvement 
will be adopted. We believe, however, that thirty minutes’ recess in 
each half day, would contribute to the progress, as well as to the 
health of the children ; and we know that the best medical authorities 
deem this indispensable to their safety. ‘The fact that the evils of 
a different course are not immediately apparent, will not prove that 
it does not have its share, in the diseases which often confine the 
children at home, or in the debility and infirmities, with which they 
too frequently grow up. We cannot but observe here, that in propor- 
tion as their customary residence is confined and unhealthy, the need 
of free air and exercise during their school hours is more urgent, and 
the obligations of duty and benevolence to provide them are more 
imperious, in order to save them, if possible, from the worst effects of 
poverty, and from the aggravation of its evils, by feebleness or ill 
health. 

We have presented this simple statement of facts, in the hope that 
they might be used to promote the important measures in reference to 
school rooms and recesses, proposed by the Committee on Improve- 


ments ; and we earnestly hope that public opinion will not only au- 
thorize, but demand their execution. 
We are, Sir, 
respectfully yours, 


J. D. Fisuer. 
Wan. C. Woopsringe. 


Such is the strong evidence we have found, of the importance of 
the measures recommended by the Committee on Improvements ; and 
we rejoice that they have appreciated so highly the subject of Physi- 
cal education. We regret that we cannot find the same disposition 
to improvement on other points. 

The ‘ means of instruction’ are next taken up by the Committee. 
We would simply observe here, that cards for spelling, a board 12 or 
18 inches square, on which are painted or drawn all the points and 
marks in use, from ‘ comma’ to ‘ double dagger,’ the Boston Spelling 
book and Reading book, the Testament and primary arithmetic, are the 
only means of instruction or illustration to be found in the Primary 
Schools. In a few instances, a black board, a numerator (or abacus 
with balls to assist in teaching to count) and in one or two instances, 
a few other objects for visible illustration, are to be seen. But these, 
we found, were positively forbidden by the General Committee. 

The only visible objects besides these, which are allowed in these 
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nurseries of the young mind, are the benches, and the desk and rod 
of the instructor. In view of such ample provisions, the Committee 
on improvements propose but éwo additional ‘ means of instruction.’ 
The first we shall describe in their own words. 


‘They suggest, however, that a great improvement may be made on the 
*‘ eards,”’ which are now used by the fourth class. The improvement to which 
they refer, as suggested by one of the Committee, may be stated in a few words. 
The principle is, that instead of one card, containing as now all the letters of the 
Alphabet, on a horizontal line, with other words and objects to divide and distract 
the attention of the pupil, that there shall be a series of cards, small in size, con- 
taining but three letters on the one side, perpendicularly placed, and these letters 
so chosen that when conjoined, they shall have a meaning perfectly intelligible to 
the youngest child. On the other side, the same word to be followed in various 
combinations, with a pictorial representation of the object which the word conveys. 
For instance, Card No. 1, may have on one side, the letters C, O, and W, in 
capitals; — when conjoined, making the word cow. On the other side, various 
combinations of this word, as co, wo, oc, ow, &c, &c, in small letters, witha 
picture of the animal. The number of cards required for all the letters, in this 
way, will probably not exceed a dozen. This plan, as your Committee believe, 
will combine the advantages of our present cadds and those of the dissected letters, 
with the additional recommendations of greater facility of use and an increased 
power of exeiting an interest in the first steps of lewrning. They recommend, 
therefore, that a Committee be raised, at this meeting, to prepare and publish 
such a series of cards for the use of the schools.’ 


‘The other means of instruction which they recommend for the 
adoption of the Board, are small slates for the use of the fourth (low- 
est) class, on which they may imitate some marks, or letters, or ob- 
ject (2) placed upon them by the instructor; or copy some letter or 
letters from acard.’ ‘ T'his class’ they observe —a class of children 
from 4 to 5 years of age, in each Primary school, confined six hours 
daily to a bench — ‘ are left for the most part without employment,’ and 
this, too, ‘ from the nature of the case!’ And are these the schools 
which do not fear ‘ investigation by friends or foes?’ We cannot but 
add, however, that they must find ample employment in supporting 
their aching frames, and restraining their restless limbs and active 
minds, during hours of confinement to a bench, usually without sup- 
port, to which an adult would scarcely submit. We rejoice, sincerely, 
that the Committee have furnished some relief to the ‘ listlessness’ and 
‘ weariness’ which they state as the result. We commend their pru- 
dence in confining the use of this dangerous instrument to one class 
of the school. We know that there are strong prejudices against ‘ ap- 
paratus, and we regret that the manner in which it has been made, 
and presented, and asusep, have given some ground; but we are 
surprised that a Committee on so important a subject, should utterly 
forget the value of objects for visible illustration, or should fail to dis- 
criminate between their use and their abuse. 

In regard to ‘ books for study,’ the Committee on Improvements re- 
fer to the report of another committee for the character of the books 
now in use, and confine themselves to the question of new studies. 
As the design of these schools is merely to prepare children for the 
English Grammar schools, in which the course of common school in- 
struction is completed, they only advise, that in addition to the pres- 
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& 
ent studies, that arithmetic be adopted ‘as a study of the whole 
school.’ Inthe words of the committee, 

‘That the course of instruction be so modified, as to require that Nu- 
meration or the counting from one to a hundred, be taught to the fourth 
(lowest) class. The combination of these numbers, so as to find for in- 
stance, the page of any book, be taught to the second division of the third 
class. Arithmetical Tables to the first division of the third commenced, — 
completed in the second class and the study and practice of the rules and 
examples begun in the same ;— and the study of the Book of Primary 
Lessons — be perfected by the pupils in the first class before they receive 
a ticket of admission to the Grammar Schools.’ 


Such are the only advances which the ‘Committee on Improve- 
ments,’ in the Athens of our country, propose to the General Com- 
mittee, and through them to all who adopt the Primary Schools of 
Boston as models! Can it be, as it is said, that public opinion will 
allow no more? 

We should be at a loss to account for such a report, did not the 
introductory part furnish much evidence that its writers were not 
acquainted with what has been done for the improvement of schools. 
We find, indeed, the name of one teacher (and only one) on the list 
of the sub-committee, but one who was dangerously ill at the period 
of its preparation, and since deceased. One passage, in connection 
with another on a following page, is so difficult of interpretation, 
that we submit them both in juxtaposition, for the examination of 
our readers. The words in italics, are marked by us: 


‘All the most valuable principles ‘Your Committee do notintend by 


which are now contended for by the 
writers in the old country, are those 
which have been discussed and settled 
in New England, by talents and learn- 
ing equally distinguished, and for the 
most part have been in successful ope- 
ration with us for more than a centu- 
ry. In other words, they are, in this 
respect, borrowing from us.’ — [ Report, 
p. 4. 


these remarks to say, that no valuable 
suggestions and improvements have 
been received from abroad on this sub- 
ject, and adopted in our schools. On 
the contrary, they know, that the dis- 
cussion of this great topic, in our own 
and other countries, has elicited from 
time to time some most important prin- 
ciples and truths in relation to it, es- 
pecially with regard to manuals and 
apparatus in the higher departments.’— 
[ Report, p. 7. 


Without attempting the difficult task of reconciling these state- 


ments, we suppose we must assume, from the general tenor of the 
report, that the Committee on ‘Improvements’ really suppose any 
improvements of an intellectual kind to be unnecessary and useless 
in the schools of Boston. -Let us see what evidence there is that 
they were prepared to judge on this subject. 

We first beg of our readers to review the statement we have quoted, 
and to look over the account of Primary Education in Prussia, in a 
previous article, and to recollect the schools of their childhood, or of 


Boston, and then resist, if they can, a smile. 


them with a conclusion. 


We will not trouble 


But next the Committee inform us, that the system of Infant 
Schools was adopted in this country, in consequence of a mistake of 
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their benevolent patrons, in ‘supposing that it must be a new thing 
because it had a new name’! They say, that, we had Primary 
Schools embracing the same class of children, as nearly as possible, 
both as to character and age; and that such schools had existed in 
New England from time immemorial’! We pass by the high com- 
pliment paid to the discernment of the numerous friends of Infant 
Schools, and will merely try again the method of juxtaposition, in 


order to compare the two classes of schools : 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Age of children, 4 to 7 years. 
Great Objects. — To communicate a 
knowledge of the elements of written 
language and arithmetic. 


Occupations. — Studying on benches, 
or reciting in classes (standing still) 
the alphabet, spelling and reading books, 
and arithmetic, to the exclusion of all 
other occupations. 

Treatment. — Confined to benches 
three hours each half day occasionally 
standing to recite; one recess of five to 
ten minutes. 

Means of Instruction. —- Cards, 
books and slates, only; visible objects 
forbidden. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 
Age, 14 to 5 or 7 years. 

Great Objects. — To train the body 
to health and vigor — to produce activi- 
ty of mind and cheerfulness — to culti- 
vate moral feeling — habits of observ- 
ing, describing, and reflection — know]l- 
edge of nature — spelling and reading, 
arithmetic, and in many, writing. 

Occupations.— Studying and reciting 
spelling, reading, &c, for short peri- 
ods, counting, singing, hearing narra- 
tives and descriptions, conversation, 
marching, exercises of body. 

Treatment. — Seldom out more than 
half an hour at atime; frequent mo- 
tion; half an hour to an hour of recess. 

Means of Instruction. -—— Cards, 
books, slates, pictures, visible objects, 
figures, solids, objects of natural history, 
and other apparatus such as children can 


comprehend. 


We leave our readers to their own reflections, in comparing the 
statements of the Committee with these familiar facts. 

The remainder of the report furnishes ample materials to sustain 
the conclusion which they will naturally draw; but we gladly desist 
from this unpleasant task until farther evidence is demanded. 

We would again express our pleasure that the Committee have 
been so decided in urging improvements in regard to Physical edu- 
cation, and that the City Government have been so prompt in com- 
mencing them. We believe that nothing but a full statement of 
facts is necessary to secure them the support of public opinion ; and 
we hope, that when the Committee shall find opportunity to examine 
the subject of Intellectual education, with equal care, they will 
recommend improvements on this subject, with equal decision. We 
believe the intelligent instructresses now generally employed, will 
second such efforts. 

We hope that the example of our own schools will warn others 
interested in this subject not to rely too much on mere reputation ; 
and Jead them to investigate, frequently and thoroughly, the provis- 
ions for the health and instruction of the rising generation ; and to 
act with equal promptitude in remedying the evils when they are 
admitted. 

For the information of distant readers, we ought to add, that we 
have no where seen more liberal provision for school buildings, than 
in those appropriated to the secondary or grammar schools. 
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Arr. VIL.— Western Literary Instirute. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WeEsTERN LITERARY INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE 
oF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 


WE congratulate our brethren of the West that they are ‘ up and doing’ 
on the great subject of popular education. A meeting of members of the 
Western Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers, and oth- 
er friends of education, convened in Cincinnati on the 9th of September 
last, and held an interesting session of five days. The following is a brief 
sketch of their proceedings, as published by the Secretary in the Literary 
Cabinet and Western Olive Branch. 

The meeting was opened with prayer and an address from the Rev. Dr 
Beecher of Cincinnati, ‘On the importance of making the business of 
teaching a profession.’ Pres. Thomas Mathews was appointed chairman of 
the meeting. After the Secretary had read the proceedings of the Con- 
vention of Oct. 1832, letters were read from twenty gentlemen, teachers 
and others, throughout the Western States and Territories, regretting their 
absence, but heartily approving the objects of the College. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted and referred toa 
committee : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report on the expediency 
of preparing a Manual of Instruction for the Mississippi Valley; which shall 
contain the best plans of erecting school houses and organizing schools, the modes 
of government, and the most approved and practicable methods of teaching the 
different branches of knowledge ;— the work to be afforded at a moderate price. 

On a subsequent day of the session, the committee reported in favor of 
the object and appointed four gentlemen to prepare the work before the 
next annual meeting. 

The following subjects were proposed for discussion, viz: 

The importance of oral instruction, especially as an introduction to the use of 
books. 

Is it desirable that Physical Education form a part of Female instruction ? 

Ought the love of distinction to be appealed to, as a motive in Education ? 

To what extent is it desirable to make the science of the mind a part of a course 
of study ? 

Ought the memory of children ever to be exercised without a corresponding 
exercise of the understanding ? 

Ought the Hebrew language to constitute a regular part of the system of colle- 
giate education ? 

What shall be the order of studies, to be prosecuted in our primary schools? 

Ought corporal punishment ever to be inflicted in Female Schools? 

On the morning of the second day of the session, a committee was ap- 
pointed to nominate officers and another to prepare an address. It was also, 

Resolved, That a part of this afternoon be set aside for the purpose of hearing 
the remarks of individuals connected with the state of Education in their vicinity, 
and also the manner of teaching, as practised in their respective schools. 

An address ‘On Physical Education’ was given by Dr Daniel Drake 
which occupied about two hours ; and at the close of the lecture, 

On motion, Resolved, That the Board of Directors be instructed to publish in 
such manner as may be thought best, an address to the friends of Education in 
the West; setting forth the importance of popular Education, requesting their 
hearty co-operation in their efforts to bring the subject before the public mind, and 
making suggestions as to the manner they may be accomplished. 

In the evening an address was given by Timothy Walker, Esq., ‘On the 
Object of Education in the United States ;’ and at the close of the Lecture 
& discussion was held on the subject of common schools. 
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During the third day of the session, committees were appointed on the 
following subjects, to report at or before the next annual meeting of the 
college. 

Ought the ancient languages to constitute a part of education ? 

Ought the science of numbers, or that of language, to occupy the more at- 
tention in the early stages of education? 

To what extent nay manual labor be beneficially employed, as a means of re- 
ducing the expenses of a Collegiate education ? 

Ought the requisition to engage in manual labor to be extended, in our colleges, 
to all the students, or should the engaging in such labor be optional ? 

Are there any defects in the Common Schools? If any, what are they? and 
how may they be remedied ? 

Should sacred history be considered a proper part of common school education ? 
If so, what is the best method of introducing it ? 

What shall be the order of studies to be prosecuted in our primary female 
schools ? 

To what extent may music be introduced, as a branch of common school educa- 
tion ? and what may be done by this college to promote its introduction ? 

Has emulation, as a motive in education, a favorable or unfavorable tendency ? 
and in what way ought it to be adopted, as a means ? 

Three lectures were also delivered this day, ‘On the study of Charac- 
ter, by Mr Alexander Kinmont; ‘On the discipline of the Intellectual 
powers,’ by Prof. Stowe of the Lane Seminary; and ‘On Intellectual 
Education, particularly in its early stages,’ by Pres. B. O. Peers of Lexing- 
ton. 

On the morning of the fourth day of the session, the committee appointed 
in Oct. 1832, to whom was referred the consideration of the ‘ Class Book for 
all grades of schools best adapted to promote the interests of Education,’ 
submitted a report, in which they say that they consider.the multiplication 
of school books an unavoidable evil in the present state of the profession 
of teachers, and think it inexpedient to recommend any set of books ; but 
to remedy this evil by raising the standerd of intellectual qualifications 
among teachers themselves. 

The remainder of the day was spent in hearing lectures from Mr Claudius 
Bradford, ‘ On the kind of education adapted to the Western States ; from 
Mr Nathaniel Holley, ‘On the importance and absolute necessity of Uni- 
versal education ;’ and in the appointment of officers for the ensuing year. 

The last day of the session was spent in discussion on the subject of 
Common Schools. Addresses were made by Dr Beecher of Cincinnati, 
Pres. Peers of Lexington, Pres. Beecher of Jacksonville, Judge Hall, T. 
Walker, Wm. Green, and 8. J. Atlee, Esqs, of Cincinnati. 

At the suggestion of Judge Hall a central committee was appointed ‘to 
devise the plan of a Society for the Improvement of Education and the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, which shall include citizens of all classes 
in the several Western States, and be calculated to exert an influence on 
the whole mass of the people.’ It was also resolved that the Committee 
should report to a general convention of the citizens of the Western States 
and Territories, to be held in Cincinnati, on the second Monday of April 
next. 

It was also resolved to raise a contribution in money, for the support of 
an agent for the state of Ohio, and on circulating subscription lists among 
those present $262 were immediately cuhensted for the purpose. 

It is cheering to see acts thus follow resolutions ; and the results of this 
meeting inspire us with much hope concerning that which was held in Lex- 
ington, Nov. 6, but of which we have yet no accounts. ‘The address to the 
friends of education at the west, well deserves a place in the Annals of Ed- 
ucation, and would receive it if our pages were not pre-occupied. We 
hope to insert a part of it hereafter. 





Intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Strate or Epvucarion. 


Our present number, as the last of the volume, and possibly of the 
work, is filled with an unusual amount of general articles, which could not 
be passed by. It furnishes sad evidence of the truth of the accounts we 
have given concerning the state of our country in reference to Education. 
From North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and the west, we find but one 
voice, — multitudes have no instruction ; — teachers are unqualified ; — and 
schools are wretched, to a lamentable degree, where they are found. Still 
it is cheering to see so many ‘signs of life,’— to find so many aap 
engaged in this subject, and so many efforts to found new, and improve old, 
institutions. An admirable article in the last Christian Examiner, presents 
the importance of this subject in its true light. It rebukes with proper 
severity, the wretched, the mistaken economy practised on this subject: 
‘Economy, which in order to leave a fortune to a child, starves his intel- 
lect and rmpoverishes his heart.’ ‘Money,’ adds the writer, ‘should not 
be weighed against the soul of a child,—it should be poured out like 
water, for the child’s intellectual and moral life.’ 

Our recent numbers, as well as recent newspaper articles, will also show, 
that there are parties in education as well as politics. We have radicals 
who would pull down everything; conservatives who allow no change ; 


and <p aegoee who try to avoid the errors of both; — and we, probably, 


should be assigned to each of these parties, by different individuals. There 
is, also, an anti-religious party ; and a non-religious party, who, unwittingly, 
favor the first by leaving out all religion in education ; — and a religious 
party, who believe, as we have declared ourselves to believe, from our first 
address to this time, that while theology cannot be taught in a common 
school, religion must be the foundation and the topstone of education ; that 
the Bible should be studied more diligently than any other volume, and 
that the spirit of religion should pervade even the common school. We 
have minor sects, of apparatus and anti-apparatus — translation and dic- 
tionary — whipping and anti-whipping — emulation and anti-emulation, 
teachers: and it is an encouraging thing that these points are discussed, 
on both sides, with more interest than ever. It shows that the object be- 
gins to enlist more feeling, and we shall cheerfully aid in rousing it by 
receiving proper articles from any party, except the anti-religious. Railing 
and personality we shall ever exclude; but spirited controversy would 
perhaps excite some of our non-reading subscribers, — one of the worst 
‘parties’ we know. We are ready to have our own opinions as freely dis- 
cussed as those of others ; and should prefer the exhibition of interest ex- 
pressed in an attack, where we are considered wrong, to the apathy of dead 
silence. 

Among the signs of the times, we have been not a little gratified with 
an able and spirited address sent us, on a large newspaper sheet, pro- 
posing the appropriation of the public lands to education. We rejoice 
that there is benevolence and interest enough to make such an effort 
for the cause, and hope it will find some other mode of action, if this fails. 
We cordially wish it success, with one proviso ; that every donation be 
made on condition of equivalent contributions by the people, and of the 
appointment of an officer devoted to this subject, to watch over its appro- 
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priation. Without such conditions an appropriation would only serve as 
an encouragement to negligence, like the fund of the state of Connecticut ; 
or as in some of the western states, as a bone of contention for the excite- 


ment of selfish and party feeling. 


Report or tHe Western Baptist Epucationat Society. 


A Society under this name has employed the Rev. Mr Jacobs to ex- 
amine the state of schools at the west. We rejoice at this effort, and 
have been deeply interested by the report. We have only room to say, 
that the accounts given of the wants of that noble country is as much 
calculated to excite anxiety and alarm, for its future prospects, as any we 
have seen, or have given. 


Boston INsTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


This institution is pow removed to the fine building presented by Col. 
Perkins, and valued at $30,000. A fund was still requisite to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of the institution, and to place it ona permanent basis ; and 
$50,000 have been subscribed for this purpose, in addition to this. The 
building remains, as an inscription on its front indicates, the gift of Col. 
Perkins. We hope that newspapers which have circulated a different 
account, disparaging this noble example of liberality, will state the facts 
as they are. We regret that we must defer some particulars concerning 
this and its sister institutions, to a future number. 

all 
Scnoort ror Morar Rerorm. 


A school under this name is proposed in Boston, by the Rev. E. M. P. 
Wells, whose success in reforming the juvenile offenders at South Boston, 
is well known. No schools are more needed, and we cordially wish suc- 
cess tothe plan. Teachers of our high schools have informed us that 
one of the great difficulties in the way of their success, arises from the 
habits of insubordination in which the pupils are trained at home ; and 
none but such a school can easily correct them. 


TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 


We are gratified to find an increasing interest in Teachers’ Seminaries, 
notwithstanding the opposition of some of the conservative party in ed- 
ucation. We believe, however, that preparatory schools, for short periods 
of the year, will be found necessary here as they were in Europe, to 
open the way for them. Not that we suppose a few weeks’ instruction, 
will alone qualify either sex for sustaining the high responsibilities of 
forming and guiding the young mind and heart; but because those, who 
now see the necessity of some preparation for the task, will in this way 
and, perhaps, by this means alone, ever come to entertain just and ade- 
quate views of the subject, and to take measures to render the profession 
of teaching as influential and respectable as its importance demands. 

These remarks have been elicited by facts like the following : 


Scuoot ror TEACHERS IN TAUNTON. 


The following Circular has recently been issued, and sent to all the 
school committees in the vicinity : 
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‘Taunton, Oct. 80th, 1833. 


‘ GenTLEMEN ; — The School Committee of Taunton, having long ex- 
perienced the want of proper qualifications in their teachers, and believing 
that their brethren in other towns in the vicinity have suffered the same 
inconvenience, and consequently the loss of a large portion of the public 
money raised for the support of schools, have the pleasure of infurming 
you that they have instituted a school for Teachers, which will commence 
at Tammany Hall, in this village, on Monday, the 4th of November next. 
It will continue during the month, and longer if circumstances render it 
expedient. An experienced teacher, the Rev. Samuel Presbury, is en- 
gaged as Principal, who will be assisted by others, and occasionally by 
members of the Committee. Tuition will be modified according to the 
branches, &c. We respectfully ask your codperation and aid in inducing 
those who intend to teach, and who need further instruction, to attend. 

F, Crarts, Sec. of T. Sch. Com.’ 


We earnestly hope the results of this offer will be favorable. A suc- 
ceeding article will show that a similar movement has been made in Ohio. 


Scoot ror Treacners tn Onto. 


The School Examiners for the County of Portage, Ohio, held a meeting 
at Ravenna, on the 23d of October last, at which several important reso- 
lutions were passed expressive of their regret at the present low condi- 
tion of common schools, and of their determination to make efforts to im- 
prove them by the introduction of approved books, and apparatus, and by 
an increased attention to the qualifications of the candidates who should 
present themselves for school teaching. One of these resolutions was 
to establish a preparatory school for teachers of common schools in the 
county ; and several gentlemen having proposed to locate it for the pre- 
sent at Cuyahoga Falls, it was proposed to recommend to those who were 
expecting to teach the ensuing winter, to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity for improving themselves in their profession. This school was to 
have been opened on the 11th of November. 

The first term is intended as an experiment, and will be short; but the 
Committee hope for encouragement to pursue a more extended and use- 
ful course. For the present the course will be confined to evening lec- 
tures, and daily examinations and exercises in the several branches al- 
ready taught or proposed to be taught in the schools, including the use of 
Holbrook’s and other school apparatus; and to the discussion of a series 
of questions, respecting proper management and discipline. 

One of the resolves passed at Ravenna, was to appoint a Committee ‘to 
draft a memorial to be presented to the legislature of that State, at their 
next session, praying for a different organization of the board of School 
Examiners — reducing the number to five or less, and granting them a 
pecuniary compensation for their services, and making their duties imper- 
ative.’ 

We regard the last as an important movement. The time has been 
when the governors of some of the New Engiand colonies, especially of 
New Haven, could perform even their executive duties gratuitously. But 
since the arrival of a period when the most trifling public employments 
must be paid,— and liberally too — we know of no reason why school 
committees should form the only exception, in any part of our country. 


Scnoots tn ViRGINiA. 
The Norfolk Herald of November 8th, after some general remarks on 
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the state of instruction in our country, and a kind notice of the Anaals, 
observes of the district to which they belong: ‘The apathy complained of 
by the Andover (S. Ag. Soc.) report exists in a tenfold degree here.” ‘A 
large portion of our people are left to grow up in op magi The follow- 
ing article affords some cheering indications of e 


ort for reform: 


INSTITUTE OF VIRGINIA. 


A numerous meeting of gentlemen friendly to the interests of educa- 
tion, was held in the chapel of Hampden Sydney College, in Virginia, 
September 29, 1831, and after some time spent in consultation, they re- 
solved themselves into a society, to be called the Institute of Education 
of Hampden Sydney College. A committee was then appointed to pre- 
pare a constitution for the Institute, and report at a future meeting; and 
in pursuance of this arrangement, a meeting was held and a constitution 
was adopted, on the 27th of September, 1832. 

The first article of the constitution states the object of the Institute to 
be, ‘to collect and diffuse such information as will be calculated to im- 
prove the character of common schools and other literary institutions.’ 

The means by which the society hope to accomplish these ends are va- 
rious. The following list of questions, as published in a late number of 
the Southern Religious Telegraph, embraces some of the more important. 

Is there no room for improvement in Common School Education in Vir- 

inia ? 

Is public sentiment correct on this subject ? 

Is it informed, aroused, demanding improvement ? 

Are they — to whom is committed the education of children, who impart 
the first and most durable impressions to the tender mind, who mould the 
character of our future rulers, their habits of thought, and their methods 
of investigating truth — are they pursuing the best possible mode of per- 
forming their duties ? 

Are our school books improving throughout the state ? 

Are all, or a large majority of the children in Virginia enjoying the ben- 
efits of a common school education ? 

The last annual meeting of the society was held on the 26th of Sep- 
tember last. The following exercises were announced in the public pa- 
pers, but we do not learn that any but the two last were delivered. 

1. The Annnal Address. By President Cushing. 

2. A lecture on a Common School System for the S outhern States. By 
Prof. Goodrich. 

3. A lecture on the Qualifications of Common School Teachers. By 
J. B. Tinsley, of Powhatan. 

4. A lecture on the Importance of elevating the standard of Female 
Education. By Rev. William S. Plumer, of Petersburg. 

5. A lecture on the Practical Advantages of studying the Languages. 
By Rev. E. Ballantine. 


IMPROVEMENT OF OUR CoLoreD PopuLatTion. 


A Library and Reading Rooms have recently been opened under favor- 
able auspices by the Phenix Society of colored people in New York ; and 
a single individual, has made them a present of more than three hundred 
and thirty volumes of new and valuable books. The objects of the 
institution are general improvement, and the training of their youth to 
habits of reading and reflection. They hope by attracting their attention 
and occupying their leisure hours, to save many from the haunts of vice 
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and wickedness, and turn their feet from the path of ruin to that of virtue 
and usefulness. They ask of all who sympathize with them in their condi- 
tion and efforts, to make their donations of maps, books and journals, through 
Mr Samuel E. Cornish, their agent. 

Their plan of operations for the present, is as follows: 

Ist. The rooms will be opened Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
from 4 to 9 o’clock, P. M. 

2dly. There will bea class of readers at 4,6, and 8 o’clock. These 
classes may consist of from 25 to 30 or more — each class having selected 
its course of reading and appointed its reader whose duty it shall be to 
read for one hour. All the class shall note prominent parts, and then re- 
tire into an adjacent room to converse on the subjects, together with other 
— of the day, calculated to cultivate the mind and improve the 

eart. 

They purpose to have a course of lectures delivered, on morals, econo- 
my, and the arts and sciences generally, under such arrangements as shall 
benefit all the classes. 


We are happy to be able to announce, that Gen. Jones, of the city of 
Washington, has liberally offered his plantation, about two miles from 
Arlington, in the District of Columbia, for the purpose of educating African 
youth, 


Common Scnoots 1n New Jersey. 


The Executive Committee of the Essex County Lyceum, in New Jersey, 
{which was formed to aid in the great work of promoting the interests of 
Lyceums, Schools, and Literary Societies generally,) ata meeting held on 
the 2d of November, resolved, ‘that an effort should be made to obtain in- 
formation relative to every school throughout the county. They hope to 
secure the co-operation of benevolent and intelligent individuals, in every 
school district for the purpose. In view of the fact that New Jersey has 
more than 11,000 children destitute of instruction, they ask sig- 
nificantly, ‘ Does a proportionate share of this Styg*an dye attach to Old 
Essex?’ If so they are resolved to wipe off the stain. They also pro- 
pose the formation of a State Lyceum, which should co-operate with the 
American and other State Lyceums in the diffusion of useful knowledge. 

We are glad to find one of the leading counties in the state of New 
Jersey acting with so much efficiency. We have also been much gratified, 
by the remarks of Gov. Seeley, in his late message. He urges not only the 
general importance of the subject, but the necessity of some immediate ef- 
forts to improve the schools of the state. He proposes that each town should 
be obliged to raise three times the amount it receives from the state ; that 
only competent teachers should be employed ; and that they should be lib- 
erally paid. He adds —‘ Thousands in our state are growing up in igno- 
rance ; and thousands have arrived at years of maturity, who are unable to 
read that blessed book that directs them in the way to eternal life.’ 


Common Scuoots 1n ConnecTicour. 


On the 9th of October last, a Convention of the friends of Common 
Schools was held at Brooklyn, in Connecticut. At this meeting it was 
resolved to form an association for the improvement of Common Schools 
in that county. The following extracts from the constitution will show 
the objects of the Society. 
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‘The members of this Society are to consist of the school visiters, and 
district committees of the several school Societies in the county, and such 
others as may be chosen. 

‘It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to diffuse information 
as to the existing state of our schools — to suggest improvements in re- 
spect to books, methods of instruction and discipline —to procure a cir- 
cuit teacher for the county, and aim at the establishment, as soon as may 
be, of a seminary for teachers — and in general, to devise the ways and 
means necessary for the accomplishment of these objects. 

‘ At each annual meeting, this committee shall make areport of their 
doings, and the state of schools.’ 

At a meeting held by the Society, Nov. 6, it was voted that all the offi- 
cers of the Society, and all the ministers of the county should be perma- 
nent members. 

We need scarcely repeat an opinion we have often expressed, that such 
associations are the first and best means for the improvement of our 
schools. 


La Farverre Co.urce. 


This college, it will be recollected, is substituted for the Pennsylvania. 
Manual Labor School, but is located at Easton, Pennsylvania. We gave 
an account of its establishment in our number for February last. 

From the second annual report of the Institution, it appears, that within 
the last year the whole amount charged for boarding, lodging, tuition and 
shop-room to 52 students, is $3824.37 ; and that the whole amount actu- 
ally earned and credited is $926.01, or nearly one fourth of the charge. 
There were difficulties, however, which it is hoped will be removed by 
another year. When full opportunity shall be afforded and embraced of 
working the complete three hours required during the whole term, the 
amount earned will be about four tenths of the whole charge. 


Franxuin Setr-Suprortine Institrorion. 


An institution under this name has lately been opened at Shelburn Falls 
Village, a retired spot near Greenfield, Mass., in order to give to youth, of 
the Baptist denomination, instruction in the higher branches. Each 
scholar is expected to labor three or four hours daily, on a farm of 270 
acres, purchased for the purpose. A female department is connected with 
it. It will embrace fifty scholarships, and $100 is received as sufficient 
to found a scholarship. We cordially wish success to every effort of this 
kind. The institution now contains 137 pupils, half of whom are females. 


Marine Westeyan Seminary. 


From a catalogue of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary at Readfield, we 
learn that the number of students now in this Institution is 167; of whom 
130 are males and 37 females. ‘The number of students employed in the 

ricultural department is 10; in the mechanical department, 40. The 
‘department of industry’ is constantly filled. It is contemplated to erect 
a boarding house, so that the privileges of labor may be extended to a 
much larger number. 


EpucaTion «nv INDIANA. 


There is one peculiarity in the regulations of this State respecting 
schools. The Legislature has adopted a course which will make crimes 
aid the cause of Education, by directing that all fines and forfeitures aris- 
ing from criminal causes, in the respective counties, shall go to constitute 
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a common fund for the support of a county school, of high standing. In 
some of the counties this already amounts toa considerable sum, nad they 
are erecting seminaries, and are in want of competent teachers. The 
whole State presents a wide field for the establishment of common and 
primary schools. — Mr Jacob’s Tour in the West. 


Mercer Institute, Greene County, Georaia. 


We learn from a late Charleston Observer, that during the past year 
the Baptist Convention of that State have had an institution embracing 
manual labor in Greene county, which has accommodated 39 students ; all 
of whom, except two, have boarded at the institution. So far as can be 
seen from so short an experiment, everything appears prosperous ; and the 
Executive Committee, in their first annual report, from which we derive 
this information, state, that the ‘literary improvements’ of the students 
‘have fully realized the general anticipations of their friends, and the 
result of their labors promises the most happy success of the experiment 
of uniting labor and study.’ One evidence of this is found in the fact 
stated by the committee, that ‘about 100 new applications are already 
made for the next year,’ although not more than 80, at most, can be ac- 
commodated. Every student is required to labor three hours a day; and 
in the case of those under sixteen, the price of this labor is deducted from 
their board. Those over 16, pay $4 a month regularly, in addition to their 
labor. This institution, though under the control of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, admits its students without reference to their peculiar sentiments, 
though it requires unexceptionable morals, and prefers professors of 
religion. 





NOTICES. 


First Lessons in Algebra, being an easy introduction to that science, de- 
signed for the use of Academies and Common Schools, by Ebenezer Bai- 
ley. Boston: Carter, Hendee, & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 228. 


We were pleased at this attempt to bring a subject within the reach of younger 
pupils, which our experiments long since satisfied us was enveloped in unne- 
cessary mystery. Our first impressions on examining the work, were not favora- 
ble, in consequence of its apparent prolixity. But we soon found the truth of the 
maxim, that careful observation alone can estimate the results of patient and ex- 
perimeutal labor. The principles are introduced and illustrated in that simple, 
natural course, which a parent would follow in conversation with a child; a result 
which did not surprise us, when we learned that every page was the subject of 
experiment in a class of novices,-before it was published. We think that there are 
still ‘ unknown quantities’ to give the mind all the exercise it needs at that age ; 
and we congratulate the young, that they may thus be enabled to act as rational 
beings in the solution of puzzling questions, instead of following blindfold the old 
rules of ‘ Fellowship, Barter’ & Co.—by which we were inducted into the 
mysteries of combination in numbers. 


President Dwight’s Decisions of Questions discussed by the Senior 
class of Yale College, in 1813 and 1814. From Stenographic notes, by 
Theodore Dwight, jun. New York: J. Leavitt. Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster, 1833. 12mo, pp. 348. 


We have given an extract from the MS. of this interesting book, and are grati- 
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fied to announce its appearance. It contains decisions on a great variety of ques- 
tions, most of which are moral or political, and some of temporary interest, or 
doubtful value. But all of them will assist the reader in understanding the man- 
ner in which a teacher addressed himself to his pupils, who with some obvious 
defects, excited peculiar interest and veneration in those whom he taught. Of 
course, much is lost in separating a single lesson from those which preceded and 
followed it on other :ubjects; and from the manner of recording them. but those 
who heard him, will still find his spirit lingering in these pages. 


Elements of Chemistry, with practical exercises, illustrated by 140 en- 
vings on wood, for the use of schools. By FrancisJ. Grund. Boston: 
Barter Hendee & Co. 12mo. pp. 382. 

It cannot be expected by any who know the labors of a periodical, or consider 
its nature, that we can ascertain, or certify to, the accuracy of extended works 
which we notice, especially on science. We can only speak of its plan, its meth- 
ods of illustration, or its selections, and point out some of its excellences or de- 
fects. The work before us, for example, would require the whole labor of a 
month. In examining it as we are able to do, we are dissatisfied with one part of 
its arrangement, we mean the attempt to make the pupils familiar with all the ap- 
paratus, and most of the abstract principles of the science, at the very outset, and 
we are somewhat surprised at this defect. We have been highly gratified in ex- 
amining the remainder of the work. The explanations are clear, the distinctions 
strongly marked, the order of arrangement natural; and the illustrations surpass 
in beauty and (if we may use the term) in life, any which we have ever seen in 
aschool book. The mechanical execution is excellent. 

We regret to find in this lucid and interesting exhibition of the laws of nature, 
not a single reference to the great Lawgiver ; and we enter our protest against 
this neglect. Every book of science for youth which describes the works and 

roductions of. nature, is bound, in our view, to refer to the Author of nature. 
The atheist would desire no more, than that God should not be seen or acknowl- 
edged by the young, in his works. 


Peter Parley’s Method of Teaching Arithmetic to Children. With 
numerous Engravings. Boston: Carter & Hendee, 1833. Square 16mo, 
pp. 144. - 

Like the other works by the same author, this little book is rendered highly 
inviting by its agreeable and simple style, by its numerous and beautiful engrav- 
ings, as well as by its neatness of execution. It has also other merits. By pro- 
viding first lessons in arithmetic from objects, and from those with which the 
child is familiar, we prevent that early disgust which children often acquire with 
the whole subject. At the same time, we suspect that many a child will follow 
the example of some urchins, who carefully secure all the butter, and throw the 
bread to the dogs. There is not a little danger of rendering dishes sy savory as 
to spoil the taste for simple food; and this is the tendency of too many of the 
works of this author. We are sorry, also, not to find more evidence of that atten- 
tion to the natural progress of the mind, in arranging the questions, which is neces- 
sary to render a child’s book of permanent value. Of its immediate usefulness 
and success we have little doubt. 


Book of Commerce by Sea and Land; exhibiting its connection with 
agriculture, the arts and manufactures ; to which are added a History of 
Commerce anda Chronological table, designed for the use of schools. 
Illustrated by a Map and numerous Engravings. Boston: Allen & Tick- 
nor, 1833. Square 12mo, pp. 186. 


The preface of the author describes this work more correctly than its title : — 
‘ This little book is devoted to a description of the leading articles of commerce ; 
of the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdom, including an account of their 
mode of cultivation, preparation, or manufacture, where they are found, where 
and to what extent they are exported, &c.’ 

The style is animated and clear. The engravings were originally good; but 
the beauty, and even the distinctness of many of them is injured, as it always 
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must be in a stereotype work. The work presents a mass of information not 
easily obtained elsewhere; and we think it will be both interesting and use- 
ful to children as a reading book or anevening companion, —‘ provided neverthe- 
less, they are not already too much overloaded with books and menial occupation. 
Still we think there are some serigus defects in the proportion of its parts. A 
single anecdote of the mule occupies more, for example, than the whole account 
of that curious and important commercial instrument, the telegraph. The name 
gives little idea of the work ; but it would, perhaps, be difficult to find any appro- 
priate title for such a collection of facts. 

The First Class Reader; a selection of Exercises in Reading, from 
standard British and American authors, in Prose and Verse, for the use of 
schools in the United States. By B.D. Emerson. 12mo, pp. 276. 

Second Class Reader; designed for the use of the middle class of 
schools in the United States. By B. D. Emerson. 12mo. pp. 168. Bos- 
ton: Russell, Odiorne & Co. 

It is desirable in our view, that new reading books should be issued for the 
young, as well as for the old; and itis one mode of forming a library of select 
literature in each family. We are pleased with these selections, for we think 
they are executed on the plan proposed ; that ‘ each extract should contain some 
useful truth—-something of more importance than the mere amusement of a pass- 
ing hour.’ The value of some of the articles for the young ; as “The Popkins Fami- 
ly,’ and * The deception practised by Columbus,’ is doubtful. But we are par- 
ticularly gratified to find so many pieces of a religious character, (yet so far as we 
observe, not at all sectarian,) and especially to find extracts from ‘ the best of 
books — that children may not be left ‘ without God in the world,’ in which their 
characters are formed. 

Youne’s Maraematics. Messrs Carey & Lea have published the Ele- 
ments of Analytical Geometry ; of the Integral Calculus, and of the Dif- 
ferential Calculus, by Mr Young, whose treatises on Algebra and 
Geometry we have formerly noticed. 





EDUCATION CONVENTION IN KENTUCKY. 
Convention of Teachers. 


We have just received an account of the proceedings of the Conventions 
held at Lexington, Kentucky, during the last month, in time to add to this 
number an outline of their proceedings. 

On the 6th of November, the Convention of Teachers assembled and 
organized in the chapel of the University — Rev I. Van Doren, Chairman, 
and Mr W.H. Tyler, Secretary. Fifty Teachers, from various parts of 
the State, were present. ‘The Convention then listened to an address, by 
Dr Beecher, ‘Onthe Dignity and Importance of the Profession of Teach- 
ing,’ of which a copy was requested for publication. In the afternoon, 
the question was introduced — ‘ What can be done to elevate the standard 
of intellectual improvement among us? which gave rise to a very spirited 
discussion, in which Presidents Young and Peers, Messrs Benedict, Gale 
and L. H. Van Doren, took part.’ A vote of thanks was passed to Pres. 
Peers, for his efforts in the cause. 

On the 7th November, resolutions were discussed and passed, earnestly 
recommending County Associations of Teachers, with regular exercises 
and discussions, previously prepared, for mutual improvement in their pro- 
fession ; and the appointment of Corresponding Committees throughout the 
State. It was also recommended that these associations report annually, 
and fully, the statistics of schools in their counties. An annual State Con- 
vention was also proposed, in order to concentrate the efforts of all. 

On the 8th, it was decided to recommend, to the General Education 
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Convention, then sitting, the expediency of raising funds to employ an 
efficient General gent to travel throughout the State, organize associa- 
tions, collect information, and in other ways endeavor to promote the 
diffusion of knowledge. The remainder of the day was spent in listening 
to an address before the General Convention, and in discussing and adopt- 
ing the ‘Constitution for the Kentucky Association of Professional Teach- 
ers.’ Officers were then appointed for this association, on the nomination 
of acommittee. One gentleman from each county of the State was also 
selected, who should be requested to deliver addresses on the subject of 
education, and to exert himself in forming a county association. 

After passing votes of thanks, and requesting editors throughout the 
State to publish their proceedings, the Convention adjourned to meet in 
Frankfort, on the last Wednesday in August, 1834. 


General Education Convention. 


The General Education Convention was called to order in the College 
chapel, on the 7th November, by President Peers; on whose nomination 
Dr Ferguson, of Louisville, was chosen President, and Col. Garrard of 
Bourbon county, Vice-President; W. Tannehill was chosen Secretary. 
About 150 gentlemen were present, as delegates from the several coun- 
ties; and Messrs Beecher, Drake, Symmes and Bullard, of Cincinnati — 
Kirk and Romeyn of Albany, and Edwards and Storrs of Massachusetts, 
were invited to take seats as houorarv members. 

The convention was opened with prayer by Bishop Smith. A committee 
was appointed to distribute several thousand numbers of the Annals and 
Reporter, (forwarded by the Editor, by the desire of Pres. Peers,) and to 
tender the thanks of the convention to the Editor. Copies of the report 
of the Legislative Committee on Edacation were presented by President 
Peers, and accepted with similar courtesy. A committee of arrangements 
was appointed. A statistical account of the common schools of Kentucky 
was presented by Pres. Peers; and 5000 copies ordered to be printed. 
‘The remainder of the morning was occupied in hearing the address of Dr 
Beecher, before mentioned. 

In the afternoon, the committee for the preparation of Business proposed 
several resolutions. The first, advised a convention at Frankfort, on the 
9th of Jan., for the purpose of organizing a State Common Schoo] Educa- 
tion Society ; and a committee to prepare a constitution ; and the second 
expressed the opinion of the Convention that ‘a Colllege for teacher’ is 
exceedingly desirable and important.’ Inthe evening an address ‘ on Phy- 
sical Education’ was delivered by Dr Caldwell, which was resumed and 
concluded on the following evening. 

On the 8th Nov. the meeting of the Convention was opened with prayer 
by the Rev Dr. Fishback. Dr Drake of Cincinnati delivered an address, 
‘On the moral and intellectnal education of Males and Females respec- 
tively.’ The resolutions already mentioned were passed, and a third res- 
olution advising that the counties be divided into districts for schools, and 
that legislative provision be made for the raising of funds in each, to sup- 
port ateacher. A central committee was appointed to address the people 
of the State ; and another to collect information concerning a college for 
teachers. 

A resolution was then offered, to lie over tili the next convention, pro- 
posing a premium for the best text-book for schools, On the constitution 
and laws of the United States. The same disposition was made of the 
recommendation of the convention of teachers, to employ an agent. 

Resolutions were then passed requesting each member of the convention 
to hand to the central committee a list of subjects proper for the consider 
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ation of the next convention, and giving the committee full power. Copies 
of the proceedings were ordered to be sent to ministers of the gospel, 
and editors, throughout the State; and the convention adjourned, to meet 
at Frankfort on the 9th day of January, 1834. 

A spirited address to the people of Kentucky is published by the 
executive committee, among whom are Presidents. Young and Peers, and 
Bishop Smith. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We have again to acknowledge a number of letters expressing deep interest 
and promising cordial support for this work, one of which contained a subscription 
of $100, for the purchase of sets, and another of $50. We regret to say, how- 
ever, that the amount now promised, does not exceed one third of what is neces- 
sary to purchase the whole, and relieve the work. The prospect of its going 
on, if once relieved from past burdens, is now certain. 

We cannot withhold the following extracts, exhibiting the feelings ofa teacher 
concerning the work. ] 

Dear Sir ; — As you expressed a wish that your subscribers should ad- 
dress you, relative to the Annals, you will pardon me for taking this lib- 
erty. Permit me, then, as an individual of humble pretensions and of in- 
ferior standing in society, but engaged in teaching, to give a few thoughts 
on the various topics discussed in the ‘Annals,’ during the last three 
years, and in particular, on the subject of common education, which of all 
earthly subjects, bears with greatest weight on my mind. 

I have been a subscriber for the last two years; but in addition to the 
two Vols. published in the course of that time, I have the Vol. of 1830, 
which has been carefully perused. I can safely say that no work of mere 
human character has in any way been to me of such value as the ‘ An- 
nals of Education.’ Not even the instruction I have received from various 
teachers, can in any degree, be compared with that afforded by your work. 
I have found some faithful teachers, it is true; but their instructions have 
had a bearing on particular sciences, and not on education, and the science 
of sciences — that of teaching. Different circumstances in life are calcu- 
lated to make deep and permanent changes in the human mind ; but noth- 
ing has wrought such changes for me as the ‘ Annals,’ and its late col- 
league, the ‘ Education Reporter.’ The latter was to me a valuable work, 
and I sincerely regretted its failure, but have never regretted that, by this 
failure, the former came into my hands. As it regards my future sub- 
scription, I would merely say, as Jong as you continue the work, my name 
may stand on your list of subscribers, be it longer or shorter — even to the 
end of life. Poverty may stare me in the face —as it often has— and 
present a future, dark and gloomy ; still, as long as bread and water are 
sufficient for the support of the body, I fear not that I shall be able to 
pay the small annual sum for a work so valuable. 

To say, merely, that I like the ‘ Annals,’ would indeed be saying but 
little ; for the same might be said of many of the ephemeral productions 
of the day, whose materials for their mechanical parts, often outlive 
their utility. I like the ‘ Annals’ because it points out the sure course 
to be pursued in training our youth for usefulness in the present state 
of existence, while it keeps in view the grand and ultimate object of all 
human operations — preparation for eternity. While other works may 
have done some good, the ‘ Annals’ has been, and is still doing an im- 
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mense amount, wherever it can gain a firm foundation, and a standing 
with those who will look at things as they are, and at the same time, stzive 
to make them what they ought to be. . 

And what is the secret of all this, if such it may be called? Certainly it 
lies in this — Nature’s path is faithfully followed in everything you recom- 
mend. You have told us, and with much truth, that in cultivating the 
intellect, the body and the heart must not be neglected. No course of 
education, it seems to me, can by any means be called complete, unless 
it embraces these three points. 

And what is the course of instruction and education generally preva- 
lent in our country? From the nursery to the university, the predominat- 
ing point is mere acquisition of knowledge, without regard to the manner 
in which that knowledge is acquired. An education —if such it may be 
called — is often acquired at the expense of the physical system, or of 
moral principle, and not unfrequently of both. If we look at the founda- 
tion of the evils, in a course of education, shall we not find that in the cradle, 
is the beginning of that wrong course which is too often pursued through 
life? Is it not owing to the extremely defective state of Female Education 
that many errors now exist in our schools? The mother must be the mov- 
ing power, in the march of mind. On the education of females, and the 
alarming defects that now prevail, even among those who profess to be 
educated, or to have ‘finished their education, at least, I would gladly say 
much, but one sheet is not sufficient for everything. 

The subject of Common Schools is often brought before your readers in 
the Annals. I confess it is one of which my heart is full, and one which, 
to a great extent, employs my waking moments and my nightly dreams. 
And it is one on which the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christian, 
should dwell with absorbing interest. But when we look over the face of 
our country and see the miserable hovels, under the name of school-houses, 
that may be found on the bleak hills, the barren sand banks, and even on 
the marshy grounds of New England — when we find the interior con- 
struction of these hovels, worse if possible than the location, and this 
crowded, almost to suffocation, with the tender infants that are sent 
thither to be ‘out of the way’ of unfeeling, almost unnatural, parents ;— 
when our schools are kept (not taught) by those who can hardly manage 
the affairs of the farm-yard— and, most of all to be deplored, when we 
see the apathy that prevails among those who are immediately and directly 
concerned with our schools, we are almost led to say of our country, ‘The 
glory has departed! 

Perhaps, Sir, I have said enough to show you my feelings on the subject 
of education, if nothing else ; and it is now time that I bring these uncon- 
nected, hasty remarks to a close. Were I to specify the particular topics 
and articles in the Annals which have been of interest to me, I should be 
under the necessity of naming a large number. I will merely remark, that 
the ‘Practical Lessons,’ and the ‘Sketches of Hofwy]l,’ have been of im- 
mediate utility ; because many of the principles brought forth in the latter, 
and no small part of the former, with some variations, have been reduced 
to practice in the school in which I am now engaged. It is my sincere 
and ardent wish that the ‘ Annals’ may yet continue, and be a blessing to 
our country for years yet tocome. I have obtained but few names for 
your list, only because my influence with those who ought to have the 
work, is very limited. As the child of poverty, but yet of contentment, I 
will do all in the cause of education that my limited efforts will allow. 
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